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ON THIS ISSUE ON COLLECTING 


Who is the Canadian collector: What does he 
collect - and why? Does his collection reflect 
his delight in fine art or his financial acumen? 
These and many more are questions raised by 
the recent explosion in the art market in this 
country, and it is our attempt in this issue to 
answer some of them. The director of one of 
our major public galleries writes about his ap- 


proachand five private collectors describe theirs. 


(We acknowledge our indebtedness to Law- 
rence Sabbath whose interviews with the five 
collectors form the basis for the section on the 
private collector.) Finally, we look at where it 
really all begins: the market place. The effect 
of all this on the artist will be among the sub- 
jects covered in our September / October issue 
which will be devoted to a selective coverage 
of the Canadian Conference of the Arts held 
earlier this month in Toronto. Not covered in 
this issue at all is the role played by the indus- 
trial patron. It is our intention to examine this 
in an issue early next year. Editor 
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It is possible that the private collector is a true reflection of a 
vigorous culture, or he may be simply the manifestation of an 
art ‘cult.’ Whichever he is (and there is ample reason to suspect 
that he is both) ‘artist-watching’ has become one of the most 
popular indoor sports among a sophisticated and growing mi- 
nority of Canadians. Canadian collectors have caught the fever 
of the international art boom and the temperature in Canadian 
galleries has started to rise. The little red stickers which signal the 
sale of a painting are now flashing like lights on a stock exchange. 

In Toronto, for example, the old established galleries, Roberts 
and Laing, have never had it so good. The Isaacs Gallery, reso- 
lutely dedicated to the cause of avant-garde art, is moving from 
the ‘artsy-craftsy’ Greenwich Village area to much larger quarters 
in the heart of the plusher art district of Bloor and Yonge. The 
Here & Now Gallery, just as resolutely dedicated to the sale of 
contemporary Canadian art is doing very nicely and is the first 
gallery to survive without the prop of picture framing which 
saw the other galleries through lean years. Gallery Moos, a branch 
of a well-known European aggregation of art houses, which has 
been an outlet for many European painters in Toronto, is show- 
ing more and more work by contemporary Canadian painters. 
The House of Prints is enterprisingly concerned with the sale 
and display of graphic art. Even the Pollock Gallery, an offbeat 
pad founded on half a shoestring just over a year ago, is showing 
signs that it too will be overtaken by success and respectability. 
In the heartland of residential Toronto, The Upstairs Gallery 
provides assurance that there is quantity in Canadian art, if not 
always quality. Unperturbed by all the ferment, Douglas Duncan 
still continues the activities that many years ago won for him the 
title of ‘the angel of Canadian art.’ 

It is pretty apparent that the private collector is responsible for 
most of this activity in the commercial galleries. But despite the 
boom in picture-buying in Canada in the past two or three years, 
the identity of the collector remains something of a mystery. 

Of course there is very little mystery about the first class of 
collectors. These are the civic and national galleries, and their 
purchases and policies are well aired in newspaper columns and 
at cocktail parties. However, what purchases they do make from 
the commercial galleries are very important to the dealer who is 
always very careful to publicize in which gallery his artists are 
represented. 
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COLLECTORS, DEALERS AND A CRITIC 


Following hard on the heels of the official galleries and museums 
are the big name private collectors, particularly Joseph Hirshhorn 
and Sam and Ayala Zacks. These big prestige private collections 
are so well publicized that they have acquired in the Toronto art 
world a kind of semi-official status. 

But every dealer knows that the market for paintings to official 
galleries soon reaches a saturation point. He hopes to sell to 
official galleries for prestige reasons but he can’t eat off them. 
Dealers haggle with Mr. Hirshhorn for the sake of their artists 
but this doesn’t in the long term butter their bread. 

Well, what is a collector? A collector is in the dealer’s defini- 
tion a person who buys art for its own sake and not just to 
decorate a wall. There are still a few people left who wander 
into an art gallery looking for something to go over the mantel. 
But such is the sophistication of the gallery-going public, at 
least in Toronto area, that few would admit, even to themselves, 
that their motive for buying was decoration only. 

But if by definition, a collector buys a painting for its own 
sake and not as a decoration, the act of purchasing may now be 
stimulated not by purer but merely by more sophisticated 
motives. One obvious one is status. Status buying can be as 
simple as putting a picture on the list for purchase after the house, 
the car, the kids’ education and the swimming pool have been 
paid for. Or it can be as rarefied as the status accruing from the 
fact that the private collector has his painting chosen to be shown 
in one of the major international art exhibitions. To a collector 
buying for status reasons, the name of the artist is important - 
whether he is represented in this or that collection, whether he 
has been discussed in art magazines or newspaper articles. 

The importance of the artist’s name is most noticeable among 
a small but very select group of Toronto collectors who tend to 
consider Canadian artists second-rate, or as one expressed it, 
‘boring.’ This group, probably the wealthiest and most sophisti- 
cated collectors, recognize that European (and to a lesser extent 
modern American) art brings with it the greatest prestige. These 
collectors are initiates into the mysteries of the international art 
dealers such as Pierre Loeb in Paris and Albert Loeb in New York. 

Local dealers naturally are unanimous in agreeing that this 
emphasis on the exclusive value of foreign art is at worst a false, 
and at best a negative attitude. According to one dealer, these 
collectors have got themselves into a position from which pride 
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will not allow them to extricate themselves. This group also 
because of their own prestige can impose on a younger and less 
wealthy group a set of standards which paralyzes their ability to 
look at art with a reasonably unprejudiced eye. 

However, the number of collectors who are buying contem- 
porary Canadian painting is rapidly increasing and it is on this 
group that the real excitement in the dealers’ world depends. 
Dealers admit that collectors are willing to buy Canadian paint- 
ings for the pleasure a particular picture may give them without 
worrying about the artist’s ‘name.’ This newer, and on the whole, 
younger group of collectors bring to the art scene a remarkable 
need for communication. They are searching for a reality which 
can be found in art and they are open to new ideas and sensa- 
tions. There have been many more of this kind of collector re- 
cently and they buy courageously with a willingness to take a 
chance. 

These people seem to be part of the great world-wide surge of 
interest in art which has taken place in the past two or three years. 
One experienced dealer insists that it is a genuine renaissance in 
art. In this materialist world, painting is the only genuine crea- 
tive ‘done-by-hand’ artefact which a man can own. And into 
the purchasing of this artefact, many of the collectors put a good 
deal of thought and concern. Because of this, dealers feel that in 
the field of art, increasingly, it is the best artists that sell. To live 
with a work of art, it is just as well to be sure it is of top quality 
and capable of communicating continuously with the owner. It 
must have something of importance to say. Dealers know that 
by pushing an artist, building up his publicity, he can be ‘made.’ 
But in the long run, this is a policy that fails unless there is a 
worthwhile talent there in the first place. 

What part can a good dealer play in the life of the collector? 
First and perhaps most important he can provide a relatively 
convenient and neutral area where a collector can look at paint- 
ings away from the stress of the painter’s personality and pres- 
sure. Buying paintings direct from an artist’s studio may be more 
exciting but it doesn’t allow for the kind of meditation or hesita- 
tion that is possible with good dealers. 

To the collector, especially to the newer ones, a dealer also 
brings experience, training, art judgement, which are helpful in 
threading their way through the mass of pictures available to them. 
In foct, it is with the collector that the dealer identifies himself, 


rather than with the artist. As one dealer put it, we try to be 
sensitive informed members of the art-loving public with an open 
mind to the qualities of various artists and a willingness to act as 
a kind of mediator between the artists and the collectors. This 
may sound like concentrated nonsense to those who see dealers 
as fast operators trying to push a mediocre artist in order to keep 
the artist alive and to pave their own gallery with broadloom. 
Certainly there hovers over every commercial gallery an un- 
mistakable atmosphere of schizophrenia, between the poles of 
hard-headed business realism and dedicated idealism about art. 

How do art dealers sell to collectors: Some dealers find they 
do the best business when they ‘educate’ the customer, take him 
around the gallery, discuss the pictures or sculpture, give salient 
facts about the artist, provide a genteel imitation of the ‘hard 
sell.” However, these dealers insist that the actual choice of the 
picture should rest with the customer himself. This moment of 
decision is a creative act of the collector, and often fortifies the 
customer with the kind of exhilaration which turns him into a 
confirmed collector. Having made the decision about which pic- 
ture to buy, that picture is ‘his’ in more than just a financial sense. 
In this very real way, when a collector talks about ‘his’ collec- 
tion, it is something for which he has brought into play his own 
personal taste and creativity. 

Another dealer reverses this technique of selling. His is what 
he considers the ‘soft sell.’ The most conversation or information 
he provides the customer is a curt ‘good-day.’ The collector is 
allowed to browse around the gallery completely unmolested, 
until he begins to show a marked interest in a particular piece of 
art. It is at this point that the dealer moves in with all the fortify- 
ing material — galleries in which the artist is represented, etc. - 
which bolster the decision and clinch the deal. 

Perhaps the only certain thing about who collectors are is that 
they are initially women. Following the Jiggs and Maggie pat- 
tern of American society, it is the women with more time and 
more interest who provide the initiative in things artistic. This 
isn’t of course an infallible generalization. Some notable collec- 
tions have been put together without a woman in sight. But 
certainly the impetus for much of the new collecting now being 
done in Toronto lies to a large degree with women. The reason 
for this, of course, is quite another story. 

ELIZABETH KILBOURN 
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THE MONTREAL MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


PART I: THE 
INSTITUTIONAL 
COLLECTOR 


The acquisitions made for a museum’s collection each 
year are its life blood and, ultimately, its reputation. 
The responsibility for extending the collections is a 
serious one but at the same time it is a particularly 
stimulating one. This normally considerable responsi- 
bility becomes even more difficult in a period such as 
ours when foreign governments are in a position to re- 
fuse exportations and when prices are astronomical be- 
cause of the international competition for masterpieces. 
These problems face all of the Canadian museums and 
galleries with particular gravity because no single one 
has really sufficient funds to hold its place in the greater 
competition. The ingenuity behind each solution is 
therefore even more interesting given the initial ob- 
stacle of inadequate funds. 

To underline the extraordinary importance of an- 
nual growth, the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts plan- 
ned as the conclusion of its year-long centenary cele- 


BERNARDO STROZZI. Eratosthenes Teaching in Alexandria 


brations, a showing of all acquisitions made during the 
preceding eighteen months. No picture or object had 
been seen before in Montreal, and so the relation of 
the aggregate to the permanent collection was impres- 
sed upon the visitor. 

Believing that the growth of one museum is of con- 
siderable interest to everyone following the develop- 
ment of the arts in Canada, I would like to discuss the 
reasoning behind some of the important selections and 
the thinking behind the Museum’s current acquisition 
policy. 

The collections of the Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts are unusual in terms of North American museums 
because their growth has depended almost entirely 
upon the gifts and thus upon the tastes of various pri- 
vate benefactors during the century of its existence. 
Acquisition funds on their present scale have existed 
for only five years. 
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In the field of painting, Montreal collectors have 
favoured seventeenth century Dutch art, eighteenth 
century English portraits, and the painters associated 
with the Barbizon and the Hague schools of the nine- 
teenth century. The Museum therefore is richer in these 
areas although its single greatest gift, Miss Adaline Van 
Horne’s bequest of her share of her father’s remark- 
able collection, introduced a greater breadth because 
of Sir William’s own extraordinary catholicity of taste. 
The Dutch and English sections still require expansion 
along more ordered lines, but extensive development 
in other areas is seriously needed. 

In recent years, works of several trecento and quat- 
trocento Italian painters have been purchased. But it 
was not until 1959 that the serious need for represen- 
tation of the great achievements of seventeenth century 
Italian art was filled. In the painting by Bernardo Strozzi 
the realism, the dynamic composition based upon di- 


SALVATOR ROSA. Jason Charming the Dragon 


agonals and the dramatic contrasts of lighting associ- 
ated with Caravaggio and his followers are superbly 
seen. It is unlikely that the Museum would be able to 
find, much less purchase, a fine example of Caravag- 
gio’s work, but the stylistic qualities associated with 
Italia. Baroque are seen in this superb example of a 


GIOVANNI BATTISTA PIAZZETTA. Portrait ofa Man 


FRANCO-FLEMISH. 17¢h Century. Still Life with Girl Standing at Table 


generally less well known figure who nonetheless con- 
tributed significantly to the development of seven- 
teenth century painting in Northern Italy. 

Another seventeenth century work acquired is the 
most unusual subject Jason Charming the Dragon by 
Salvator Rosa. The proto-Romantic elements of his art 


ms 


ARTHUR LISMER. Cathedral Mountain 


FRANKLIN CARMICHAEL. North Shore Lake Superior 


which attracted late eighteenth century connoisse:.rs 
are fascinatingly evident here in such details as the si:)- 
dued colours and the ingenious compositional device 
of the arm performing the principal action of the pair it- 
ing hiding the face. 

Since the Museum already owned significant exain- 
ples of Canaletto, Guardi and Tiepolo, the acquisition 
of the Piazzetta portrait amplified further the repre- 
sentation of that fascinating phase of painting, the art 
of eighteenth century Venice. A comparison with a 
contemporary portrait engraving of the artist has 
suggested that the painting may be a self-portrait; in 
any case, the same head appears as that of the execu- 
tioner in one of the artist’s most famous alterpieces, 
the Execution of St John the Baptist in Sant’ Antonio at 
Padua. 

Some of the most fascinating pictures found on the 
market are puzzles. Such a one is the Young Lady with 
Still Life; its quality is immediately evident but no at- 
tribution has been established. On the basis of the cos- 
tume and the objects, the picture could be dated 4s 
early as 1600 but 1620 would seem more reasonable. 
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It is generally agreed that the work must have been 
painted in the area where France, Belgium, and Ger- 
many meet today but beyond that there has been no 
final agreement. 

Nonetheless, it is an early example of a theme that 
has attracted artists down to our own days. 

It is not unusual for Canadian museums to face the 
question of how to divide acquisition funds between 
foreign and domestic works. A particular problem for 
the Montreal Museum has been that a lack of method- 
ical purchasing in earlier years has left gaps in the 
representation of the development of Canada’s art. 
Therefore, by a policy decision, emphasis in the past 
eighteen months has been placed on buying works 
of the Group of Seven and significant examples of 
most members have now been acquired. 

in addition to these, a number of works by the young 
artists of the Province of Quebec have also been pur- 
chased in the belief that while their subsequent evo- 
lution will indicate the realization of their promise, 
the public support of the Museum at this point may 
encourage or help them. Examples are works by 


JEAN ARP. The Lion of the Cyclades: Seated. Marble 


Bergeron, Gendron, Ferron, McEwen, Vaillancourt, 
Maltais, Mongeau, Dumouchel, Letendre. A superb 
example of Borduas’ work, L’ Etoile noire, which won 
the Canadian prize for the Guggenheim competition, 
was a splendid donation made just before this artist’s 
untimely death. 

However, the most significant development of the 
Muscum’s acquisition policy during the past eighteen 
months has been the acquisition for the first time of 
abstract works by non-Canadian artists. Two mobiles 
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AFRO. Villa Fleurent 


Egyptian. 18th Dyuasty. c. 1300 B.C. Portrait Mask. Cedarwood — Dogon. French Sudan. 19th Century. Seated Chieftain. Wood 
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by Calder (each 12 feet in diameter) were purchased as 
well as a fine Arp marble entitled Lion of the Cyclades: 
Seated. 

The artist planned that this work should be seen 
from a variety of angles; the organic vitality of the 
early cycladic carvings which is also characteristic of 
the artist’s superbly modelled forms can be seen in 
every view. Among contemporary painters works by 
Mathieu, Soulages and Hayter were acquired as well 
as a significant Afro which was exhibited with con- 
siderable acclaim at the last Carnegie International. 
Afro has written us that this work was inspired by the 
associations he had with a garden of mimosaand orange 
blossoms where he once spent some time. 

The Museum was originally created as the Art As- 
sociation of Montreal and, as such, it was interested 
primarily in painting. Only in 1917 did it begin to build 
up its decorative arts collection and, in the years since 
then, an ordered cross-section has been evolved with 
brilliant method by Mr F. Cleveland Morgan. Thus 
each year’s acquisitions, in contrast to those of other 
sections of the collection, are selected to enrich the re- 
presentation of any given field. The important Dogon 
figure from the Sudan is a major addition to our small 
but remarkably choice collection of the primitive arts 
while the monumental Egyptian mask of the eigh- 
teenth dynasty becomes one of the most important 
examples in our representation of the ancient worlds. 

Each year, as the collection evolves through gifts 
and purchases, and as the existing gaps are closed, the 
Museum’s policies will necessarily change. But one 
basic principle will remain: the standard of quality 
must be maintained. EVAN H. TURNER 


JEAN MCEWEN. Cellule noire 


PAUL-EMILE BORDUAS. L’ Etoile noire 
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CHARLES S. BAND 


PART Il: 
THE PRIVATE 
COLLECTOR 


Born in Thorold, Ontario, and 
educated at Upper Canada 
College, Toronto. Business 
Executive. Lives and works 

in Toronto, Governor of the 
National Film Board. Past 
President, The Art Gallery of 
Toronto. Awarded Officier 

d’ Académie by the Govern- 
ment of France. Collects Can- 
adian paintings, sculpture and 
drawings. 


LOUIS ARCHAMBAULT 
Vence. Bronze 


DORA DE PEDERY HUNT. Charles S. Band. Bronze 


Ihave a very deep and sincere feeling about Canadian 
art, and while I admire those who collect in a broader 
way, we have specialized, in order to dig more deeply 
and understand more clearly the meaning of our Can- 
adian painters. We do not pose as experts; we collect 
what we enjoy. It is important that we know the art- 
ists and this would not have been possible had we col- 
lected non-Canadian art. We believe it is vital to learn 
something of the sincerity and integrity of artists and 
this we do by meeting them and discussing their work. 
We have close friendships with most of the artists rep- 
resented in our collection. When one starts collec- 
ting, I think one should first see as many paintings and 
sculptures as possible, and then buy. I feel it is not a 
good idea to look for bargains; it biases one’s judge- 
ment. Buy for enjoyment. Never for profit. There 
are other ways to make a profit. One makes mistakes 
but one should get rid of them. It is sometimes a good 
idea to buy a painting at a price above one’s pocket- 
book because, if it is a work of quality, it will serve as 
a guide for future purchases. We ourselves believe in 
a small collection, carefully chosen. We look for qual- 
ity first. My family is a great help and in our home we 
believe in the rotation of paintings and drawings — a 
new selection each month. We also lend our pictures 
frequently, hoping that they will give pleasure to 
others. In the past two or three years, our collection 
has been shown in Rochester, Buffalo and California, 
and in Vancouver and other Canadian cities. 


ON THE GROUP OF SEVEN We started our collection 
with the Group and the first things we bought were 
Lawren Harris’ Arctic Sketches. I have known Harris 
for many years and my first meeting with Jackson and 
Lismer was at his studio. I became very much inter- 
ested in their work because, as a group, they were free 
and spontaneous, always ready to paint anything they 
liked; completely apart from any tradition that I knew. 
They were very tolerant and I am very grateful for 
their help in starting me collecting. I believe that the 
influence of the Group has been very great and that 
their work will continue to increase in importance. 
Harris was the moving spirit and greatly encouraged 
and helped the other artists. I cannot speak too highly 
of all he has done. Arthur Lismer was one of the most 
vigorous painters of the Group and he still paints all 
over the country, from Cape Breton to British Colum- 
bia. He is enthusiastic, energetic, and a great Canadian 
painter — as is A. Y. Jackson. Alex has a fine sense of 
humour. I remember we attended the opening of his last 
retrospective together. On entering the gallery, we 


R. YORK WILSON. Portofino 


heard two women discussing the show. One said, 
“Whose show are we going to see?’ The other an- 
swered, ‘A. Y. Jackson’s, of course.’ To which the 
first lady replied, ‘How long has he been dead:’ Alex 
thought this very amusing! Varley is, of course, one 
of our greatest draughtsmen and colourists. It is a joy 
to live with his paintings and drawings, for he works 
with great conviction and integrity. There is always 
quality and beauty in his work and he never repeats 
himself. He has lived entirely by his brush. I shall al- 
ways remember the opening of his most recent retro- 
spective, at the Art Gallery of Toronto. It took place 
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PAUL-EMILE BORDUAS. Space 


the same night as the great storm ‘Hurricane Hazel.’ 
The Gallery opened an hour late and no more than 
one hundred people battled the elements to get there, 
but it was one of our very best openings. Everyone 
who had ventured out had done so because he wanted 
tohonour Varley. There is another story about Varley 
which I like. Not long ago a dealer telephoned me and 
said he had available a very good Varley. I went to see 
it, put it under my arm, and went off to see Varley. I 
said to him, “When did you paint this?’ And he said, 
‘Idon’t know who painted it, it’s a good picture.’ He 
had done it years ago and had forgotten all about it. 
Finally I showed him his signature and it all came 


back to him. 


ON EMILY CARR She is one of the great painters of this 
generation. It was the Canadian content of her work 
which first attracted me — totem poles, and Indian 
churches in the forest. All her paintings breathe of the 
outdoors and of British Columbia. She was a creative 
painter with tremendous drive and up to her death at 
74 she never knew of the contribution she had made 
to Canadian arts and letters. I visited her several times 
in her studio in Victoria and enjoyed her vigour and 
personal charm. Like all good artists, she would rather 
talk about anything but her work and it was quite 
diffici:lt to get her to show me her paintings. One day, 
after a great deal of persuasion, she let me see two of 
her recent canvases. I asked her if I could buy them 


but she said, “No, someone was here yesterday — visit- 
ing from California — and picked these out and is pick- 
ing them up next week. I think she is the wife of a 
band-leader.’ I asked her what the name was and she 
said, ‘I think it’s on the back of the canvas.’ I looked, 
and it turned out to be Mrs Leopold Stokowski! In 
our house, we have an Emily Carr room with several 
of her works. 


ON CONTEMPORARY CANADIANS [am very muchinter- 
ested in Borduas, a fine abstract painter. He had the 
courage to stick to his ideals against the public taste of 
his time. He had completely developed as a painter 
before he went to New York and Paris although it 
was there that he rose to great heights. I found him a 
very sincere friend, a lonesome man, perhaps an intro- 
vert, with deep emotions and feelings. Riopelle is of a 
completely different temperament; he is a good painter 
with great sparkle and vitality. I met him first in Paris. 
He drove us around the city in one of his fast racing 
cars and we then climbed the iron stairs to his loft 
studio in Montmartre. There was paint all over the 
studio and a huge nine-foot-by-six canvas on the wall. 
My wife asked him if he would mind showing us how 
he works. He agreed, and put on what he called his 
‘painting shoes’ — exactly the kind of hip-boots one 
would see up North - and placed about eight pails of 
paint in front of the canvas. He used a palette knife 
and we watched him for along time. Heis very friendly 


A. Y. JACKSON. The Winter Road, Quebec 
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ARTHUR LISMER. Pine Wreckage 


LAWREN HARRIS. Old Stump 


and I would very much like to see him again. Binning 
is an artist whose work interests me very much, and 
other artists we collect include Lemieux, York Wilson 
and FitzGerald. 


ON SCULPTURE [am trying hard to learn more about 
it. Sculpture in Canada is very much ‘on the move.’ 
We have Archambault, Dora de Pedery Hunt and 
Filipovich. We also enjoy living with a few pieces by 
Henry Moore whom I consider to be one of the great- 
est sculptors. 


ON ABSTRACT PAINTING Abstract expressionism is a 
matter of one’s personal feelings. I have discussed it 
many times and at great length, and whether we like 
it or not it is here to recognize for a very long time. 
The trend is towards this type of painting. Eighty per- 
cent of canvases on exhibition are of this nature and 
this is understandable when one realizes that we are 
living in a changing world of science and discovery. 
For present day conditions have great influence on the 
artist’s work. We should be tolerant and try to under- 
stand this and think of artists as reporters. We should 
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also bear in mind the artist’s personal experience and 
human relationships as he finds them in the world 
around him. Sometimes it is not easy to understand 
so your taste and experience must be your guide. If it 
has freshness, originality and vitality I enjoy it, but 
the artist must paint as he really feels and not consider 
monetary advantage. I find it difficult to understand 
some of the titles on these paintings and perhaps it 
would be simpler if the title read, “To whom it may 
concern.’ 


CHARLES S. BAND 


LAWREN HARRIS. Lake Superior 


F. H. VARLEY. Kyra 


BEATRICE DAVIDSON 


Born in Toronto and educated 
at the School of Architecture, 

University of Toronto. Lives 
in Toronto with her husband, 
Harry Davidson, and her two 
children who share her enthu- 
siasm for collecting contempo- 
rary paintings and sculptures. 


Collecting art, discovering pictures and sculpture we 
would like to own, acquiring them and living with 
them is a marvelous experience. Certainly this interest 
is one of long standing; as far back as my student days 
when an oil would have been an undreamed-of ex- 
travagance, I bought and owned reproductions and, 
in all these intervening years, I suppose my further 
education at the School of Architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, many of my related activities and 
contacts have done much to further this interest. 

Ten yearsago, when we moved to our presenthome, 
we began to look for paintings more seriously. The 
house was designed by Alexandra Berenkova for Law- 
ren Harris and without pictures it was like a jewel-box 
without jewels; the large wall spaces cried out for can- 
vases of comparable size. Because Lawren Harris was 
so important a member of an art movement in Canada 
at the time when I first became aware of Canadian art, 
and because the house had been designed for just such 
paintings, we were anxious to have some of Harris’ 
work to hang here. It proved difficult to find examples 
of the period we admired most, but finally some were 
located, stored in the basement of the Art Gallery of 
Toronto. Mr Harris was persuaded to release several 
for purchase, largely, we felt, because these canvases 
had at one time hung here in his home. 

Of course, living with works of art is much more 
exciting than the mere act of buying them. It is, how- 
ever, both exhilarating and tremendous fun when we 
decide we would like to purchase a new painting or 
piece of sculpture and are able to visit galleries to view 
both new and familiar acquisitions, knowing we shall 
have shortly some especially appealing one in our 
home. Even more thrilling are the occasions that trans- 


SERGEI DE CASTRO. Hommage a Chardin. (27'/,” x 82'/,") 


form one from merely a viewer of an exhibition to 
that very special category of the owner of a new piece 
of greatly admired art. 

I suppose we are not collectors in the traditional 
sense of the word since ours is an uneven group of 
paintingsand sculpture, more or less unplanned. Frank- 
ly, I don’t think we shall ever reach the stage of being 
called collectors or the owners of a collection, which 
always suggests to me the acquisition of a group of 
objects within rigid classifications or which must, of 
necessity, reach proportions far in excess of any one 
person’s or family’s capacity to enjoy within their own 
home. 

Of course, we should be most pleased to lend our 
pictures to a reputable gallery, if we were to receive 
such a request. However, we feel that they are so per- 
sonal, so little known and so relatively few in number 
that we are actually outside the exhibition orbit of 
Canadian galleries. 


ON THE COLLECTION To be more explicit on what | 
mean when I say the collection (we are, inevitably, 
back to that word despite my protestations on its use) 
is an uneven one, we have three fairly large Moores 
and just very few additional pieces of sculpture. Law- 
ren Harris is the sole representative of the group of 
seven. Although we have a Borduas and three Rio- 
pelles (again an example of unbalance) these two artists 
have almost lost their Canadian identity through their 
association with the School of Paris. Canadian artists 
do assuredly have a more difficult time; shows in Can- 
ada attract little international attention, our buying 
public is at best merely an awakening one and those 
Canadians who have made reputations for themselves 
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PIERRE SOULAGES. Untitled 


that cross our borders have done so largely in New 
York or Paris. I think we have an obligation to en- 
courage Canadian artists and we, ourselves, have been 
remiss in not doing enough in this direction. 

Abstract art appeals very strongly to us and most of 
our paintings are non-figurative. It may be that we 
are over-sensitive to colour and have occasionally al- 
lowed it to outweigh other considerations. I think that 
one of the reasons I find such delight and satisfaction 
in the sculpture that we own is related to the three- 
dimensional architectonic qualities they possess. 

Unfortunately, we don’t possess any American art- 
ists although there are several of the New York School, 
notably Rothko, whom we very much admire. 

There is, perhaps, a story behind our Afro. I had 
admired his work in the New York galleries for some 
time and I had seen one canvas in particular I wanted 
very much to own, but my husband did not agree 
with me at the time. Some years later when we were 
holidaying in Italy, we saw some of his work in a 
small gallery and as I was still keen and as my husband 
was now more receptive to the idea, we decided to 
try to acquire one. The dealer arranged an introduc- 
tion for us and we visited Afro. He lived in the artists’ 
quarter in Rome and his studio was up four long and 
steep flights of stairs. At that time he spoke no English 
atall, but fortunately he had another visitor that day - 


a young Italian architect who had done post-graduate 
work at Harvard — who acted as interpreter. For a 
second viewing Afro carried several large canvases 
down those four tortuous flights of stairs and there in 
a two-foot alley, more or less shielded from the rain 
by an over-hanging eaves, we made our final choice. 

We bought our Ben Nicholson in London. It is the 
only time we’ve bought by telephone. We had gone 
to see Mrs Lilian Somerville, Director of the Fine Arts 
Department of the British Council, and she showed us 
a group of Nicholsons which had just been returned 
to them after a tour of Japan. When we saw Zennor 
Head we were both terribly anxious to own it and on 
Mrs Somerville’s suggestion we called Mr Nicholson at 
his studio in St. Ives Cornwall. We made the mistake 
of offering to buy the picture without its frame since 
at that time frames were dutiable although the paint- 
ing itself was not. This was our first purchase outside 
Canada and we feared complications with the customs. 
Mr Nicholson was somewhat annoyed and told us 
firmly that he had designed the frame himself to suit 
the painting. It had been specially constructed by a 
method he had devised to prevent any warping and 
he refused to sell the unframed canvas. Of course, we 
made immediate apologies and purchased the framed 
painting. On our return to Toronto we found a very 


ANDRE MARCHAND. La lune sur la mer (Saintes- Marie-de-la-mer) 
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HENRY MOORE 
Helmet Head No. 2 
Bronze 


charming and warm note from Mr Nicholson enclos- 
ing a sketch of the construction of the frame, apologiz- 
ing for any unseemly abruptness, and inviting us to 
visit him next time we were in England. 

We bought the Hajdu we own rather unexpectedly. 
We had seen a gallery show of his work in New York, 
had been most impressed, but not interested in acquir- 
ing anything at the time. Shortly after, we saw a wall 
plaque of his, and since we both liked it immensely 
and could immediately visualize it in our home, we 
bought it although we were well aware that his free- 
standing pieces are the better known and perhaps bet- 
ter liked by both the critics and the public. 

A friend found our Castro for us in a London gal- 
lery and returned with enthusiastic praises. We wrote 
the gallery for a coloured transparency which con- 
firmed her praises. When we wired London inquiring 
in ‘cablese’ as to the arrival date of Castro (which 
coincided with the Cuban uprising) the operator, after 
a shocked silence inquired when and how he had reach- 
ed England and if I really expected him to take refuge 
in Canada. 


ON BUYING We have bought largely through dealers 
in Toronto, occasionally in New York, London and 
Rome. We think the Toronto dealers are scrupulously 
fair. Our buying has not been extensive enough to 
comment on the question of the spread between the 
asking and the selling price other than to say it does 
frequently exist. 

My husband and I buy together — sometimes either 
he or I see a picture separately, but the decision to pur- 
chase is a joint one. On occasion such a decision has 
been reached as a result of a family conclave. In fact, 
the inclusion of our son and daughter in these discus- 
sions has been largely responsible for their growing 


interest in art and for the fact that their gifts to us from 
their European trips, or on the occasion of an anni- 
versary, have taken the form of an oil, a collage or a 
small piece of sculpture. 

Sometimes we ask for outside assistance. For in- 
stance, last year we had several pieces brought home 
from the Lipchitz Show at the Art Gallery of Toronto 
- we often bring paintings and sculpture home for 
awhile to see if we want to live with them - and we 
were not certain of our choice. I consulted Martin 
Baldwin of the Art Gallery of Toronto and I think it 
was his advice that influenced us in favour of Mother 
and Child. 

I don’t think we consider ourselves astute buyers 
and if our collection has increased in value it has done 


JACQUES LipcHItz. Mother and Child. Bronze 
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so perhaps because we may have chosen wisely, but 
largely following a general trend. But the true value, 
aesthetically and financially, of what we have bought 
will probably be better gauged by another generation. 
Our children will be the ones who will lose or benefit 
by what we have chosen today. 


ON THE FUTURE I don’t know how much longer we 
shall go on buying. Perhaps we shall continue for 
awhile or perhaps we shall decide we have almost as 
much as we can really live with now. Or perhaps 
there will soon be another canvas or another piece of 
sculpture so irresistible that it will evoke visions of a 
previously unnoticed blank wall or an empty vista de- 
manding to be terminated. 


BEN NICHOLSON. Zennor Head. Oil on board 


AFRO. Composizione Rosso 


JEAN-PAUL RIOPELLE. Untitled 


BEATRICE DAVIDSON 
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DOUGLAS DUNCAN 


Born in Kalamazoo, Michigan 
and educated at the University 
of Toronto. Director of the Pic- 
ture Loan Society. Lives and 
works in Toronto. Collects 
Canadian paintings, drawings 
and prints. 


I have no mission, no spectacular aim in collecting; I 
have merely assembled a large number of oils, water 
colours, drawings and prints that I have liked and that 
I continue to enjoy. I have looked at pictures inde- 
fatigably here and in Europe for years and in 1936, 
when the Picture Loan Society was founded and a 
great many things came under my nose, I began to 
buy a great deal. I think there are three basic categor- 
ies of serious collectors. The first focuses his interest 
on a single point and, with no distractions, ends up 
with the largest number of Krieghoffs in existence. A 
second covers the Canadian field and gathers a com- 
pletely representative selection. But the National Gal- 
lery has already done this on an impressive scale and 
two or three other galleries are well on their way to- 
wards it. The only sensible purpose in attempting this 
kind of collection would be the perhaps conceited idea 
of planting it as the nucleus of a new gallery, in some 
strategic spot like the Lakehead. Then again, there is 
the collector whose sole aim is to act as an auxiliary to 
an existing public gallery, assembling by close agree- 


DAVID MILNE. Storm over the Islands No. 4. Water colour 


PAUL-EMILE BORDUAS. Mirage dans la plaine 


ment with the gallery things for which it has officially 
no adequate funds, or as yet no adequate department. 
In other words, the sole purpose of this collector is to 
complement, by gift or bequest, the collections of a 
specific gallery. But though there are traces of all three 
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DAVID MILNE. Saw Mill Ruins No. 3. Water colour 


types in my activities, I consider myself a casual col- 
lector. Sometimes people come to me at the Picture 
Loan who have pictures by all the Group of Seven but 
one — FitzGerald perhaps, or Carmichael - and they 
feel they must fill the gap at all costs. It may be that 
they will really like the one they finally find but some- 
times I feel the poor things are at the mercy of their 
systems and I thank God I have no system. I do stick 
mostly to Canadian painting; if I had more income I 
might go further afield, but as it is, it seems more sen- 
sible to stick to one area and have a certain amount of 
coherence if not completeness. 


ON THE COLLECTION Although I am not an institu- 
tional collector, there are some areas where my collec- 
tion is complete in depth, if not in breadth. For in- 
stance, I bought my first drawing from Jack Nichols 
when he was 19 and so his career is pretty well covered 
up to now. The same is true of Will Ogilvie; I bought 
my first three drawings of his in 1932. And I have a 
beautiful array of thirty years of FitzGerald’s water 
colours and drawings, a batch of drawings and paint- 
ings that Wyndham Lewis did in Toronto in 1941 and 
1942, and over one hundred and fifty of Scottie Wil- 
son’s fantastic dreams and designs from the beginning 
up to 1945. My collection of David Milne, of course, 
includes everything — oils, water colours and prints 
from 1910 to 1952 and the 160 dry-points, thanks to 
the joint efforts of Milne and myself, are unmatchable. 


JOCK MACDONALD. Secret of the Woods. Water colour 
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F. H. VARLEY. Jess. Water colour and pencil 


DOUGLAS DUNCAN 


In all these cases, there has been plan and persistence. 
On the other hand, I have no Tonnancour, no Shad- 
bolt and no Archambault although I admire their work 
and they should be included in any comprehensive 
collection. I like water colours, drawings and prints 
and I have a great many of them. Lots of people come 
into the Picture Loan and tell me they are interested 
only in an oil. I almost expect them to say ‘a genuine 
oil.’ There is a convention that an oil is more expen- 
sive than a water colour and for years most of the 
dealers here couldn’t be bothered with water colours 
— largely, I suspect, because the commission was likely 
to be smaller. There is, of course, the nuisance of re- 
flection from glass. But a water colour requires a ter- 
rific amount of skill — there can be no second thoughts, 
no corrections, no covering up as with an oil; and if 
the colours and paper are of good quality and the pic- 
ture is kept out of direct sunlight it is just as permanent 


as an oil. They also have the advantage of being easy 
to store. 

Although I undoubtedly have more of the impres- 
sionist-representational painters like Milne and Nichols 
and Ogilvie, I don’t buy on the basis of whether the 
work is abstract or figurative and I also have a number 
of things by Borduas, Jock Macdonald, Harold Town 
and younger artists. I can’t see that the type of paint- 
ing determines the quality, any more than whether a 
representational work is landscape, figure or still life. 
Lack of money made me rule out artists who were 
dead before my time and I haven’t a Thomson, a 
Morrice or a J. E. H. MacDonald. Lack of space has 
prevented me buying much sculpture, although I have 
a tin island by Elizabeth Wyn Wood, a marble head 
by Cox and a bronze head by Bourdelle which spends 
most of its time in the basement of the Art Gallery of 
Toronto. I think these two problems — lack of money 
and lack of space — are my biggest headaches with col- 
lecting. What I need is a nice small factory to be con- 
verted by endless partitions into hanging space as well 
as living quarters. 


ON BUYING Although I have at one time or another 
purchased things at nearly all the Toronto galleries, 


EMILY CARR. Fir Tree and Sky 
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as well as in Vancouver and Montreal, the Picture 
Loan has provided me with the bulk of my purchases jy ae ; 

res= of new or younger artists. There has often been an kite 

hols element of encouragement in these purchases. But I 

the am not a charity and I don’t buy anything I don’t ad- 

ber mire. I can’t risk not being curious when people show 

wn me things at the Picture Loan. A lot of them are hope- 

int- less but I never dare not look. Last winter, for example, 

era a nice woman from out of town asked me if I’d look 

life. at a bundle of her colour crayon drawings and I hope 

vere I concealed a sigh. A couple of months later we had a 

n, a stunning first show by P. K. Irwin and I bought two 

has beautiful drawings. I’d have had four, but I yielded 

ave two to the National Gallery. 

1ead The only pictures I’ve sold have been a few that 

nds public galleries have particularly wanted and have had ; ‘ i, 

y of some good reason to acquire. Milne’s Snow in Bethle- +. 

ney hem and the Rites of Autumn were things I regretfully | ie 

col- gave up, as was Nichols’ early Sick Boy with Glass. In 

on- time, because of lack of space, I might have to dispose 

well of some but I don’t want to undercut anyone’s market. 
Most of the artists represented in my collection are 
still alive, and if] start selling pictures of theirs it might 

ther weaken the market for them and I don’t want that to 


ELIZABITH WYN WOOD. Northern Island. Cast tin on black glass 
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Born in Ste Hyacinthe, Que- 
bec, and educated at the Uni- 
versities of Montreal and 
Paris. Psychiatrist. Lives and 
works in Montreal. Collects 
modern European and Ameri- 
can paintings and drawings. 


PAUL LARIVIERE 


Dr Lariviére in his office. From 1. to r. behind him are a Laubies, 
a Bram Van Velde and a Milton Avery 


I always wanted to collect pictures, even when I was 
young and could not afford to. When I was a student 
in Paris from 1928 to 1932, I used to visit the galleries 
although I did not dare inquire about the prices. If I 
had had money then, I would have bought Mondrian, 
Kandinsky and Klee. I started collecting in 1935; I 
bought Morrice and Brymner, two very good Bou- 
dins, some of the Barbizon school, and so on. It was 
a modest collection and most of those paintings I still 
own and enjoy. I did not buy a great deal, but by 1952 
I had about thirty-five or forty canvases and I knew 
that I was becoming a collector. That was the year I 


JAN MULLER. Tryptic. 15’ x 45'/,’ (centre 23'/,’, side panels 11’) 


became serious about it; I had the means then and 
bought a lot. Because the field is too large to collect 
everything and because I think at the moment there 
are more good abstractionists than figurative painters, 
I decided to collect primarily abstract painting. I like 
their play of colour, symmetry and rhythm. I some- 
times think that in figurative painting we are too much 
distracted by the subject. But that doesn’t mean that I 
don’t like figurative art. In fact, I don’t think either 
style is as figurative or as abstract as the artists believe. 
There is no real division between them; we all make 
paintings of impressions taken from our subconscious, 
and even when we believe it is figurative there is a lot 
of abstraction in it. I started to paint myself about 
eleven years ago. As a painter, I use violent colours 
but, as a collector, choose paintings in more subdued 
tones. I seem to prefer the ones I cannot do myself. 
lam eclectic; [like many painters and paintings. I don’t 
care about the name of an artist, even if he is good, a 
painting of his may be bad; and even a painter of mod- 
erate talent may paint one masterpiece during his life- 
time. Nor do I go out of my way to visit artists. To 
me it is the work that speaks. When I look back today 
at what I bought in the thirties and forties, I feel my 
judgement has been good; certainly many of the things 
I own are the things museums want to borrow. At the 
moment there is a Hartung on loan to the Cleveland 
Museum for a symposium on abstract art. And a few 
months ago I had a request from Germany to do a re- 
production of a Masson of mine for a book in prepara- 
tion. So I think my taste is quite sure. When I say 
this, [should add that although I may take advice from 
others, I always decide for myself. But I like to have 
someone else’s opinion — perhaps the person who is 
with me at the show, or even the head of the gallery. 
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I don’t care at all what the critics say. I am never im- 
pressed by their opinions which are often very con- 
tradictory about the same picture. I think it is very 
hard for them to write and decide about art, and it is 
certainly the last thing I would want to do. I have 
never tried to become known for my collection, though 
Iam recognized much more by dealers in New York 
and Paris than in Montreal. Nor am I a slave to my 
paintings. Collecting hasn’t changed my way of life, 
except that it is a little cumbersome in the house and 
there is not much room to get around. I try to forget 
what goes on in my office as soon as I get out. I’ve no 
doubt that psychiatrists have secret motivations like 
everyone else but this doesn’t bother me. I like collec- 
ting but I haven’t the possessiveness of some collectors. 
It makes me proud to lend my paintings and I think it 
isalmost a duty for the collector to let the public know 
about them. I don’t attach much importance to the 
investment element. I buy because I enjoy paintings 
and although I could sell some of them for twice what 
I paid for them and others, like the Boudins, for a 
hundred times as much, I am not the slightest bit inter- 
ested in selling any of them. 


ON THE COLLECTION I own two hundred and twenty- 
five paintings or something like that. The Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts, chose 85 of them for its Novem- 
ber show. I also have many drawings and I am becom- 
ing more and more interested in them; I am as eclectic 
for all kinds of media as I am for painters. I have a few 
Canadians and although there are not many who are 
known internationally, I think the ones I have rank 
with the Europeans. Ronald for instance is very ad- 
vanced; I have two of his which I feel are probably 
among the best he has ever painted. Of course Riopelle 
is already recognized everywhere; I like his work and 
[have four of his paintings. I have collected Feito since 
he first came to France, about five years ago and I have 
12 of his. I like his work because of his subtle way of 
modulating monochrome colour in very low key. As 
a painter, I am absolutely incapable of doing this. He 
has changed a lot since I first knew his work. I don’t 
know him personally, as a matter of fact I heard about 
him through Koenig who is a very good critic. It’s 
very rare for a painter to have good judgement about 
other artists but Koenig has great sensitivity and good 
taste. | was the first to buy Stout. I was struck by his 
whites and blacks and although he was forgotten for 
1§ years all the major galleries are buying him now. I 
had seen the large Jan Miiller at the Whitney Mu- 
seum but I was hesitating, as I couldn’t really afford it. 
Then I heard that Miiller wanted very much to sell it 
to the Whitney and considering that, the price was 


LuIs FEITO. Untitled 


quite low. I was afraid the Whitney would buy it and 
so I took it immediately. Two weeks later Miiller died 
and now his work sells for ten to fifteen thousand dol- 
lars. I have four Nicholsons; they are minor works 
but very good ones. Personally, I like my small Siena 
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one better than the large one that won the prize at the 
Guggenheim. I find a kind of genius in Mathieu’s 
work; he is very sincere and it may be that other 
painters who imitate him will do very poorly. I have 
three of Vasarely’s paintings; he is a Hungarian artist 
who now lives in Paris. It’s interesting, I think, that 
when he held his first successful show he suddenly with- 
drew about ten canvases because he was afraid he 
might be pushed to produce too fast. Like most real 
artists, he doesn’t care about money and reputation. 
Janssen is another, he was told that his canvases would 
never sell because they were too big; no one could 
hang them. He didn’t mind at all and went right on 
painting that way. Then one day someone bought 
one for a mural. I like Marca-Relli and have one of 
his and I have three Dubuffets, but I don’t think I can 
buy a fourth because the rise in price of his work has 
been so enormous over the last few years. I'd like to 


JEAN DuBUTFET. Nu aux feuillages 


JOHN KOENIG. Requiem pour Sidney B. 


collect sculpture, but it’s a question of not having 
enough room. I do buy a few, like this combination 
painting-sculpture by Marisol. She is a young girl of 
French origin living in South America. I have a wood 
sculpture by Martha Pan called Balance en deux and I 
was very pleased when the director of the Kroeller 
Museum came to see me the other day and told me 
that they had purchased a large aluminum piece from 
her for a large pool which is being built next to the 
Museum. 


ON BUYING I work on a small budget compared to 
some collectors, but I am proud of my collection and 
I feel it proves that a man without a large income can 
collect good works. Since there isn’t an international 
market of abstract art in Montreal, I don’t buy very 
much locally although I have occasionally found some 
good things here like my Le Sidaner Les vieux palais. 
When I go to Paris I always visit the galleries and I 
nearly always buy but I rarely make special trips to 
Europe just for that purpose, generally my travels com- 
bine business with collecting. But I did make an ex- 
ception for the last Biennale. European dealers keep 
me in touch with shows and although I don’t have 
time to read all the art books; I know where all the big 
exhibitions are and I read all the international art 
magazines. I buy on the spot. I never take a picture 
home on approval because that results in a lot of hesi- 
tation — of yes and no. It’s a question of temperament. 
I don’t like to hesitate. I like quick decisions. Of course 
I have made a few mistakes. Sometimes I have bought 
in a hurry and if I had seen more of the artist’s work 
I wouldn’t have bought the one I did. For instance, I 
had seen some reproductions of Capogrossi. Then I 
bought one, but if I had seen more I might not have 
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PAUL LARIVIERE 


done so. I rarely order from dealers’ catalogues al- 
though I once asked a dealer to buy for me. It was a 
Feito show and I knew they were selling very fast so 
I phoned and asked the dealer to keep one and it 
turned out to be a very good one. Of course I knew 
the dealer well. I rarely buy at auctions now, although 
during the depression I got most of my paintings that 
way. It was the chance of a lifetime. I remember my 
Boudins cost less than a hundred dollars each. I some- 


MYRON stTouT. Untitled. Charcoal 


times buy direct from the artist but they always have 
contracts with the dealers so the price is the same. I 
don’t usually buy works by artists who are dead be- 
cause they are too expensive. [havea Baumeister which 
I got the year he died; they were very cheap then and 
now they are out of my reach. And I have a Jawlensky 
I bought five years ago when he was forgotten, but I 
missed Jackson Pollock. I had a chance to buy him 


BEN NICHOLSON. Zennor Quoit 


ANDRE MASSON. Sang répandu et germination 


cheap in Paris, but it was the first one I had seen. I 
knew he was young and I decided to wait. A few 
weeks later he died and now it’s impossible to get a 
Pollock at any price. 


ON THE FUTURE I plan to keep on collecting and en- 
joying my collection. I don’t know yet what will 
eventually happen toit, I may leave it tosome museum. 
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SEAN MURPHY 


Born in London, England and 
educated at Harvard, McGill 
and Columbia Universities. 
Doctor. Lives and works in 
Montreal. Collects Canadian 
and European painting, sculp- 
ture and graphics. 


We started our collection about ten years ago. The 
idea seemed to evolve gradually as an outgrowth of 
living with paintings over the years. Both my parents 
are artists and somehow it seemed natural to have 
beautiful things about the house. Our aim in collec- 
ting, like that of many people, is to enlarge and deepen 
our daily perceptions by having paintings and sculp- 
ture around us. I feel very strongly that unless a col- 
lector is honest with himself and collects only what 
really appeals to him, ‘something he cannot live with- 
out,” his collection becomes little more than an invest- 
ment program. On another level, I think that the true 
collector has no limit to his collecting. He should not 
stop buying because he has run out of wall space, he 
can always store paintings temporarily and rotate them 
at will. Again, I think it is important for the collector 
to make up his own mind and not to be unduly in- 


STANLEY COSGROVE. Sun Lit Forest 


fluenced by anyone when buying a picture. An cx- 
perienced opinion can be helpful and I have had so: .¢ 
assistance from my mother, but neither of us is p.r- 
ticularly swayed by public opinion. Naturally we are 
delighted if our collection gives our friends pleasure, 
but if it doesn’t, we are not bothered by this. Art is a 
very personal thing and one must develop and follow 
one’s own taste. I feel that meeting and talking to the 
artist is a very interesting facet of collecting. Once you 
know him and understand the way he looks at nature 
and what he is driving at, you see his works with much 
greater appreciation and a realization of what he is try- 
ing to do. This cannot help but increase one’s own 
enjoyment. 


ON THE COLLECTION We have some thirty paintings, 
about forty-five graphic works and seven or cight 
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sculptures. There are a number of works by Canadian 
artists and a few by Europeans. You are automatically 
limited by prices in painting and sculpture but there is 
no such limit with graphics. This is where the younger 
person can start his collection without a large outlay 
and at the same time derive tremendous pleasure. It is 
quite possible to acquire excellent examples of such 
masters as Picasso and Matisse at reasonable prices. I 
feel that the inherent merit in a work of art is the crux 
of the matter and sometimes the best product of an 
artist has been his lithographs and drawings. 

The first painting we purchased was The Grove in 
Spring by the Canadian artist Stanley Cosgrove. I was 
attracted to it immediately by the feeling that it was a 
painting I was in tune with. We bought another Cos- 
grove Sun Lit Forest a year and a half later. Since then 
we have met him and have developed a tremendous 


JACQUES DE TONNANCOUR. Trees 


interest in what he is doing. We have none of the 
Group of Seven, mostly I think because we feel more 
symp:thetic with work being produced today. If we 

aver t certain artists in our collection, it is because 
we lil: others more and because we are working with 


limited funds. We are not trying to collect a cross sec- 
tion of Canadian art, and someone who looks for 
equal representation will be disappointed. We like 
Borduas and have two of his. One was acquired on a 
flying trip to Toronto and the other bought at a gal- 


PAUL-EMILE BORDUAS, Ardente 
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lery here in Montreal. I would say the most important 
purchases we’ ve made so far are Henry Moore’s Draped 
Reclining Figure, Deirdre by Jacob Epstein and, more 
recently, a Lynn Chadwick. These sculptures were 
bought in Montreal and New York. We had the Ep- 
stein for weeks on approval until we were convinced 
it was something we absolutely had to have. We have 
no American paintings. It is difficult to keep up with 
all the movements in the United States and we really 
haven’t the time to travel down very much. We go 
occasionally to look for sculptures and graphics but 
not for oils. I think the direction the collection is going 
in is possibly changing a bit right now. We are buying 
a few more works from England and France. For in- 
stance, we acquired a Paul Nash water colour not so 
long ago. 

As youstart to collect pictures, you lookin museums, 


SIR JACOB EPSTEIN. Deirdre. Bronze 


WILLIAM KOOCHIN. Head. Terra cotta 
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galleries, and other collections, and study more and 
more and with this your appreciation and knowledge 

row. I feel an important adjunct to collecting is to 
build up an art library. This is easier now than it used 
to be, because of the great number and variety of fine 
art books published. We have lent just once — a Pellan 
to a local show — but we would be glad to do it again. 
It is important that works of art should be seen and 
shared with as many people as possible. 


ON BUYING We try to set aside a certain amount for 
art and we don’t go beyond it if we can help. How- 
ever if we do find something we really want we will 
sacrifice to buy it. Our buying is done locally to a 
certain extent. I make the rounds of the galleries as 
often as possible and do the same in Toronto and New 


‘ 


HENRY MOORE. Reclining Figure. Bronze 


York. Collecting is something which involves a great 
deal of time and fun. One really has to try to keep up 
with what is going on in the major centres. One of 
the disadvantages in Canada is that the purchase centres 
are fixed, Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver, and it 
is not easy to buy a Western artist here. I think this is 
improving a bit now. We are kept informed of all the 
shows, and dealers know some of the artists that inter- 
est us. We try to get to as many previews as possible. 
If an artist is in great demand, you have to get to his 
preview to be able to buy the picture you want. There 
is, I think a tendency for some of the dealers to con- 
centrate their selling on these preview nights, and I 
for on: don’t find this an ideal way to purchase a work 
of art. Just because a painting has immediate appeal 
does not mean it will always wear well. One needs 


HENRY MOORE. Draped Reclining Figure. Bronze 


time to consider and reflect. It can take one to two 
months of seeing a work of art daily to be sure that 
you really want it. I sometimes buy directly from the 
artist. There is a sense of adventure waiting for the 
collector who will go to the artist’s studio and poke 
around his sketches and drawings. There is often a dif- 
ference in price, but when one buys from the artist, 
one is in the position of owning the painting for a 
long time. It is much more impersonal with a dealer, 
and one is often able to exchange works of art that 
one finds do not wear so well after a few months. We 
have exchanged some pictures with dealers and I feel 
this is important in a growing collection. Some of 
your tastes change over the years and a painting which 
had great appeal five years ago can sometimes lose its 
charm. 


HANS SCHLEEH 
Woman with Violin 
Concrete 
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BRASILIA 


The daring architecture of Brazil's new capital is featured in this new 
Imperial Oil film. 13% minutes, 16mm colour, available free for group show- 


ings, from company offices across Canada. IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 
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COMMERCIAL GALLERIES IN CANADA 


PART III: 
THE DEALER 


A survey of commercial galleries across Canada, 
chosen with a view to presenting a composite picture 
of the way in which the managers of these cultural 
emporia approach the subject of art and artists and 
the role which they see for themselves in their re- 
spective communities. — Editor 


HALIFAX 


ZWICKER’S FINE ART DEALERS 
Our exhibition program emphasizes regional 
art, whether it be complete naturalism or ab- 
stract expressionism. Contemporary art in all 
media is our personal interest and we feel that 
art should reflect the age which produced it and 
that the artist is an important and integral part 
ofhiscommunity. A regional art dealer soon 
learns the truth of the statement “The stream of 
artin Canada generally flows from South to 
North, not from East toWest,’ and we find that 
since the New England region of the United 
States is so similar to our Atlantic provinces its 
artists find as ready an acceptance as the best of 
our Maritime painters. To give balance to the 
showings and to provide the necessary variety, 
exhibitions of contemporary Canadian, French, 
British and American paintings are held. 

L. J. ZWICKER 


QUEBEC 


L’ATELIER 
Amon avis le but primordial, j’oserais dire la 
mission d’une galerie d’art: étre l’intermédiare 
entre l’artiste et le public. 
Puisqu’il y a pour l’artiste ce besoin inévitable 
et vital d’affronter le public, d’y étre confronté 
par ses oeuvres afin de remplir sa mission qui 
est de créer de la beauté, il lui faut trouver au- 
dience auprés de ce public. Qui plus que la 
galerie d’art peut assurer ce lien artistes — public: 
L'exposition permanente fournit 4 nos peintres 
lapportunité de voir leurs ocuvres exposées, 
puis acquises par les collectionneurs canadiens 
etétrangers. Les expositions solos sont bien ac- 
cueillies du public de plus en plus familier avec 
lapeinture et avec les arts en général. 
Grace a un travail tenace et combien envahis- 
sant, I’ Atelier Renée Le Sieur prit de l’expan- 
sion si bien que maintenant sa réputation s’étend 
atravers le Canada et aux Etats-Unis. Nombre 
decollectionneurs sont des clients réguliers qui 
temanquent jamais lors d’un séjour 4 Québec 
y venir passer quelques heures afin de se tenir 
awcourant des progrés réalisés dans le domaine 
desarts au pays de Québec. RENEE LESIEUR 


GALERIE LA HUCHETTE 

En moins d’un an d’activité, la galerie La Hu- 
chette a su se placer 4 |’avant-garde du mouve- 
ment artistique 4 Québec, en langant plusieurs 
jeunes peintres de Québec et de Montréal. Au 
cours de cette année une quinzaine de jeunes 
peintres ont eu, grace 4 la galerie, l’occasion 
d’entrer pour la premiére fois en contact avec 
le public. Ils y ont trouver l’avantage d’esposer 
a cété de peintres déja connus tels Pellan, Le- 
mieux, Alleyn, Picher et Morisset, et ce en de- 
hors de toutes limitations commerciales. 

De plus, afin de permettre une plus grande dif- 
fusion dela peinture canadienne contemporaine, 
le galerie La Huchette organise présentement 
un réseau provincial d’expositions. 

Afin d’encourager |’éducation artistique dans 
la Québec la galerie a présenté plusieurs exposi- 
tions en collaboration avec la Galerie Nationale, 
l’ Université Laval et l’Inventaire des oeuvres 
d’art de la province de Québec. Dans ce cadre, 
soulignons le fait trés important que la galerie 
La Huchette présentera en avril une exposition 
de tapisseries, pour la premiére fois 4 Québec. 
Faites d’aprés des cartons de Pellan, Lacroix et 
Lebel, elles ont été exécutées al’ Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts de Québec par Jeanne d’ Arc Corriveau, 
Thérése LaFrance, Suzanne Bolduc et Jean 
Bastien. NICOLE DUGAL 


GALERIE ZANETTIN 

Our gallery is located in the heart of old Quebec. 
Many tourists pass by and we try to give them 
a good impression of contemporary Canadian 
painting. On the main floor we hange tempo- 
rary exhibitions and the second-floor gallery is 
devoted to a semi-permanent collection of 
painters whose work we hope to promote. Some 
of these artists have gained a national reputa- 
tion like Jean-Paul Lemieux, Edmund Alleyn, 
André Garant and Claude Picher. Others, like 
Benoit Cété, Aristide Gagnon, René Richard, 
Albert Rousseau, Marie Laberge, Claude Girard 
and Claude Fleury, are just beginning to be ap- 
preciated on the Canadian scene. Although 
most of the artists belong to the figurative tra- 
dition, we do not discriminate against any style. 
Our greatest encouragement is the assurance 
that we have given recognition to young paint- 
ers who might otherwise have had to seek it 
elsewhere. GERARD ZANETTIN 


MONTREAL 


DOMINION GALLERY 
Ours is the largest Art-dealer-Gallery in Canada 
and over fifty percent of our sales are made to 


collectors and to museums outside this country. 
We represent more than two hundred Cana- 
dian artists and their work is exhibited on the 
first two floors, while on the third floor are 
paintings and sculptures by French and other 
European artists. On the fourth floor is an out- 
standing collection of old masters and on the 
fifth floor, there is an open-air roof terrace and 
sculpture court which includes works by Rodin, 
Moore, Armitage, Chadwick, Greco, Kolbe 
and Paolozzi, as well as by well-known Cana- 
dians. Notable exhibitions held at the Domin- 
ion Gallery over the years include the only suc- 
cessful show of Emily Carr during her lifetime, 
and of Archambault, Beaulieu, Borduas (1943), 
the three Bouchard sisters, Cosgrove, Dallaire, 
Tonnancour, E. J. Hughes, John Lyman, H. 
Mabel May, Goodridge Roberts, Schlech and 
Villalonga. MAX STERN 


GALERIE AGNES LEFORT 

When I opened my gallery of modern art in 
Montreal ten years ago it was a venture. No 
one thought it would live. But I was confident 
that Montreal was mature enough for such an 
innovation and that with patience and my 
knowledge of art, I would soon be able to com- 
municate with the public’s eagerness to sense 
this puzzling form of art. The fact that during 
these past ten years, Montreal has awakened to 
art and shows such a keen interest in our artists, 
gives me great satisfaction. It is thrilling to 
launch unknown talents and see them become 
winners; or, in other words, to be ‘the pig that 
finds the truffles.’ AGNES LEFORT 


GALERIE DENYSE DELRUE 

Since its opening in 1957, the main goal of the 
Galerie Denyse Delrue has been the promotion 
of Canadian talent, and during its three and a 
half years of existence, 39 solo exhibitions, six 
combined exhibitions of two artists, three Salon 
de la Jeune Peinture et Sculpture exhibitions 
and 11 group exhibitions have been held. We 
have also presented, for the first time in Canada, 
an exhibition of serigraphical works of ten Ca- 
nadian painters, in collaboration with Erta. The 
exhibition rooms are also often used for pro- 
moting new books and other works of art and 
culture. The gallery does not operate on the 
same commercial basis as an art dealer and its 
activities result in little financial gain. But at 
the last Biennial exhibition, eighteen painters 
whose works had been shown at our gallery 
were represented, and several of our artists have 
been chosen to represent-Canada at the Guggen- 
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heim. Because of this, the Galerie Denyse Delrue 
is becoming known internationally as one of 
the galleries which truly represents contem- 
porary art in Canada. RAYMOND POULIN 


GALERIE DRESDNERE 

Our only concern is to expose the public to what 
we feel is good art, regardless of school, style 
or movement, for we feel that the role ofa com- 
munity-conscious art gallery is to encourage art 
appreciation. Whenever we are asked “Why do 
you consider this a good painting,’ we attempt 
to compress and get across our thought with- 
out any attempt at preaching. Although most 
of our artists belong to the Contemporary 
School of Paris, we also feature a group of Ca- 
nadians of undeniable quality like Alleyn, Dal- 
laire, Gecin, Lemieux, Roussil and Harold 
Town. Among the French artists whose work 
we exhibit are Buffet, Carzou, Clave, Da Silva, 
Lorjou, Manessier, Marchand, Minaux, Pignon, 
Zao-W ou-Ki. We also show from time to time 
works by Chagall, Leger, Matisse, Modigliani, 
Pascin and Van Dongen. We take no definite 
stand in the battle between figurative and ab- 
stract art. SIMON DRESDNERE 


GALERIE LIBRE 

Pour satisfaire 4 notre époque ce besoin inces- 
sant d’individualisme, cette faim de beauté et 
de spiritualité, la peinture s’avére l’un des mo- 
yens les plus propicesa satisfaire cet état de chose. 
Mon travail, en plus de celui d’un ‘marchand 
de tableaux’ (mot que je n’aime guére) est un 
moyen mis 4 ma disposition pour découvrir la 
beauté et de la faire partager aux autres, et, je 
trouve, que présentement la qualité de la pein- 
ture canadienne, et l’intérét grandissant que 
porte le Canadien vers la production autoch- 
nome du pays, font du Canada un des endroits 
les plus dynamiques dans ce sens. 
Personellement, je m’occupe exclusivement de 
peinture canadienne et ma galerie est ouverte a 
toutes les tendances de la peinture contempo- 
raine, elle est heureuse, chaque année de lancer 
quelques jeunes peintres qui offrent un intérét 
sérieux pour un amateur distingué. 

L’époque Borduas, Riopelle, n’est que le début 
d’un avenir fantastique pour la peinture cana- 
dienne, qui, 4 mon avis, est la manifestation la 
plus typique de la vitalité, de l’originalité de la 
culture canadienne . . . et la plus susceptible 
d’exportation. PAUL MERCIER 


GALLERY 1640 

I decided to specialize in graphics because I felt 
that these could come into their own only in a 
gallery devoted entirely to them, and that it 
would be a good way to show works of high 
quality at a moderate price. The idea met with 
great approval from the artists who were in- 
vited to submit work. In my first exhibition, 
last February, I showed a selection of water 
colours, linocuts, pastels, woodcuts, monotypes, 
etchings, lithographs and drawings by 28 artists 
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from Chilliwack to Fredericton. Future plans 
call for spotlighting artists with small shows of 
ten to twelve works. I also intend to show 
graphics from Europe, and from the United 
States and Mexico. Works sold at Gallery 1640 
are a mixed blend of figurative and non-figura- 
tive. These seem to get on well together and 
my only concern is that they be of high quality. 
ESTELLE HECHT 


THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES 
We feel that the principal function of our gal- 
lery is to encourage Canadian artists and also 
to show to the people of this country works by 
outstanding artists from many other lands. We 
find that quite a large number of good and im- 
portant painters from abroad are not known 
here, principally because their works have not 
been exhibited in Canada. Therefore we feel 
that it is essential that we, or any other gallery, 
encourage interest in art, regardless of the coun- 
try of origin. We are primarily interested in 
contemporary paintings and sculptures by artists 
from any part of the world. The works we 
show cover a wide range — from the realist to 
the abstract and all the many stages between 
these two extremes. The first and main pre- 
requisite is the question of quality, each artist’s 
works being judged within the sphere con- 
cerned, Our attitude towards the artist is that 
he should be encouraged in every possible way 
and not in the slightest degree arrested in his 
natural development and exploration of new 
fields of endeavour. Any gallery must have a 
certain amount of profit in order to continue 
its function and to be of assistance to the artists; 
it should not regard the artist, however, as a 
producer to be controlled by the requirements 
of the buying public nor as the person to re- 
ceive the minimum possible amount in payment 
for his works. G. S. WADDINGTON 


WALTER KLINKHOFF GALLERY 

I think of my gallery as a very personal and pri- 
vate business and I like to show the best work 
of what I consider to be the most significant 
artists. The most important function I can per- 
form is that of selection, and the works in my 
gallery reflect my personal preferences. I prefer 
to own the pictures I display rather than having 
them consigned by artists or on loan and so I 
do not sponsor a succession of one-man shows. 
In this way I have imposed on myselfa discipline 
of aiming for the best without compromise. I 
am nota propagandist of any one school, move- 
ment, period or form of artistic expression and 
I recognize only two qualities in painting ~ the 
good and the bad. I feel that one must form 
one’s opinions independently and detached 
from the publicity and fashion of the day, and I 
try to keep an open mind for the best artistic 
expression of today without neglecting or be- 
littling the great and solid achievement of the 
past. It is my hope that the thoughtful visitor 
to my gallery will understand my task and that 
he may find I have succeeded in accomplish- 
ing it. WALTER KLINKHOFF 


OTTAWA 


BLUE BARN GALLERY 

The Blue Barn Gallery is the newest pri. ate 
art gallery in the Ottawa district. It is located in 
the Little Blue Barn, an ultra-modern Sc:ndi- 
navian Furniture store, 20 minutes drive trom 
the centre of Ottawa. 

The Blue Barn Gallery is concentrating mainly 
on exhibiting the work of young contempor- 
ary Canadian artists. 

A full exhibition schedule for the 1961-62 sea- 
son hasnot yet been organized butit will include 
one-man shows by several of Canada’s leading 
painters. DUNCAN DEKERGOMMEAUX 


THE ROBERTSON GALLERIES 

The Robertson Galleries was established with 
the conviction that the fine arts are for every- 
one, not only the wealthy, the knowledgeable 
or the avant-garde. A commercial gallery ina 
smaller centre, with its lower income levels, 
can not survive with wall-to-wall broadloom, 
a cathedral-like hush and an air of intellectual 
or mercantile superiority. 

To overcome the layman’s fear that a ‘gallery’ 
will be beyond his financial means, that origi- 
nals are only for the collector or that he will be 
embarrassed only to come and look, the gallery 
is divided into three sections — a display of con- 
temporary fine crafts and commercial stock, 
both Canadian and imported; a picture gallery, 
specializing in contemporary Canadian art; a 
custom framing department to which is related 
a comprehensive selection of colour reproduc- 
tions. 

The gallery was completely destroyed by fire 
last February but is being re-established on this 
same flexible and diversified basis which seems 
eminently suited to a smaller non-industrial 
centre. JOHN ROBERTSON 


TORONTO 


GALLERY MOOS 

My father hada gallery and today four members 
of the family have galleries in Switzerland. 
Thus the outlook here is international. For 
many years, I had been struck by the absence 
of good modern, international art in Toronto 
~— the emphasis seemed to be on Canadian art - 
and when I opened my gallery in the spring of 
1959, it was with the aim of showing the work 
of artists from many lands. It is becoming more 
and more apparent that modern art is a power- 
ful factor in uniting people from opposite cul- 
tures and is doing much to erase intolerance 
and bigotry. It is becoming a true international 
language. Also, I do not underestimate the 
very important role a gallery plays in further- 
ing local artists and in presenting their work to 
the public. Every generation creates enduring 
masterpieces and, just as life progresses, so does 
art. In the final analysis, the importance of a 
country, or a city, rests to a large extent on the 
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its citizens and by its public museums. This is 
an important addition to the heritage of a coun- 
try. People from all over the world visit the 
great art centres where fellow artists receive in- 
spiration. Thus, if this gallery contributes in its 
own small way to bring vital works to those 
who want to share in the art of our times, and 
ifit can give local talent the opportunity to see, 
learn and exhibit, its aim will have been achiev- 
ed. Whether the gallery succeeds depends in no 
small measure on whether the public is suffi- 
ciently interested to participate in this exciting 
and rewarding challenge. WALTER MOOS 


HERE & NOW ART GALLERY 

A year and a half ago the Here & Now Gallery 
was formed to fill certain specific needs, and it 
is unique in the country in that it was backed 
by private shareholders who felt that the gal- 
lery’s purpose should be supported. This pur- 
pose was and is to showcase the art of Canada 
coast to coast, instead of concentrating narrowly 
on Ontario. 

The Here & Now makes no stand for a specific 
fashion in art, but believing that there are many 
kinds of excellence, searches for quality in va- 
riety... with perhaps a prejudice toward a 
humanistic and highly individual statement, as 
in the paintings of Louis de Niverville, the 
sculptures of Yosef Drenters. 

Believing also that the young collector is the 
important art patron of the future, the Here & 
Now is making a particular effort to exhibit 
top-quality prints and drawings from across the 
country as an inexpensive and delightful intro- 
duction to collecting. 

Though there are some long-established names 
inits ‘stable,’ the main interest of the Here & 
Now has been to uncover young and little- 
known talent, and because of this has been 
called ‘a gallery of discovery.’ DOROTHY MO#S 


THE HOUSE OF PRINTS 

Itaught school for seven years before I realized 
that the kind of education I was really interested 
in Was not instruction, but the silent imparting 
ofa vital experience that takes place in the pres- 
ence of a work of art. 

Thisis one of the essential ingredients of true 
education which can never be supplied by the 
most ideally functioning societies or schools. 
Important pictures are able to communicate 
the special, sensory understandings which most 
civilized people find essential to their personal 
development. 

Surely everyone has the right to be civilized. 
Therefore, art of quality should be available to 
those who desire it. But how can fine art be 
brought within the range of people of ordinary 
means? The solution which occurred to me was 
original prints by important artists whose can- 
vases might well be beyond reach. 

The House of Prints, with Allan Fleming’s 
thumbprint as its insignia, was launched last 
May asa gallery devoted exclusively to limited 
editions of fine prints by major artists. Now, 


almost a year later, it has already taken root, 
and we hope will continue to spread art ap- 
preciation and encourage collecting as a natural 
consequence of an enlightened attitude toward 
art. RUTH COHEN 


THE ISAACS GALLERY 

The Isaacs Gallery, or the Greenwich Gallery 
as it was known for the first four years of its 
existence, opened in 1955. Its purpose was to 
provide a sizeable group of young, creative 
Toronto painters, who had previously found 
no one willing to exhibit their works, with a 
centre in which to show their paintings, and 
with a means of introducing themselves to the 
public. The policy of the Isaacs Gallery has al- 
ways been a long range one, for the exploratory 
and experimental nature of the works exhibited 
has precluded their immediate public accept- 
ance. But we have always been aware that the 
group of artists we exhibit and represent is an 
expression and statement of the policy of the 
Gallery, and for us the quality of artistic expres- 
sion and the fostering of this quality is much 
more important than consistent saleability. We 
like to think of our gallery as acting asa catalyst, 
bringing the group of artists we show together, 
making them act and react on one another so 
that eventually a unique and indigenous expres- 
sion, one which will contribute to the national 
and international art scene, will result. Since 
we opened in 1955, the artists we represent 
have taken every major prize in Canada and 
have represented Canada in every major inter- 
national exhibition. A. ISAACS 


LAING GALLERIES 

Our primary consideration is to make available 
works of art of quality in all fields; this means 
that our interests are very wide. We have always 
shown paintings by old masters and in the past 
two years we have held exhibitions of old master 
drawings. We have brought many ‘classic 
French modern’ canvases to Canada and in the 
last twelve months we have become very in- 
terested in drawings by these painters. In the 
contemporary field, we have specialized in 
French and English paintings and in European 
sculpture. In 1959 we held an exhibition of sculp- 
ture by artists of international standing like 
Moore, Marini, Manzu and Butler and this has 
developed a constantly increasing interest in 
modern sculpture. Canadian art has always 
been one of our prime concerns, beginning with 
Canadiana and Krieghoff and extending 
through the period of Morrice and Gagnon to 
the Group of Seven and to the present day. We 
represent some ten living artists and regularly 
exhibit their work. Our role in the community 
is to select and make available paintings and 
sculptures, and we try to be leaders, not of taste, 
but of interest in fields not previously explored 
in Toronto. Our greatest satisfaction comes 
from enriching collections in Canada and from 
serving those who place their trust in our judge- 
ment. J. A. MORRISS 


THE PICTURE LOAN SOCIETY 

The Picture Loan Society was founded in 1936 
as an inexpensive gallery especially for younger 
painters. From the beginning it has also been 
helped by the inclusion of works by — at one 
time or another — the members of the Group of 
Seven, Emily Carr and David Milne. But there 
is still a strong emphasis on the original purpose 
of the gallery. Our activities have always been 
dual - we hold about ten small one-man shows 
a season and we maintain a constant system of 
renting pictures by the artist members. This 
activity provides a small income for the artists, 
a perhaps insidious entry of their pictures into 
people’s homes and a reasonable proportion of 
rentals that turn into sales. DOUGLAS DUNCAN 


ROBERTS GALLERY 

We believe as art dealers we should be person- 
ally involved in the work of the artists whose 
paintings we sell; that is, we should have a gen- 
uine feeling for, and interest in, these works in 
order to act as intermediary between painter 
and public. Our exhibitions reflect this concept. 
We try to avoid being limited to any one of 
the many philosophies which constitute the 
rapidly changing face of contemporary art. We 
feel that the tastes of the picture-buying public 
lie in many degrees of appreciation between 
figurative and non-figurative painting, and that 
all are entitled to participate on their own 
chosen level of appreciation. We try to cater 
to as large a section of this public as possible, 
our only criterion being what we hope is a cer- 
tain constancy in the high quality of the work 
exhibited. 

Weare mainly interested in promoting con- 
temporary Canadian artists. L. J. WILDRIDGE 


UPSTAIRS GALLERY 

In May, 1960, Pearl McCarthy referred to the 
Takashima show as the most gratifying of the 
season. In her end-of-season review she wrote 
—‘The Upstairs Gallery scored this hit, probably 
because it has refused to let its programs become 
typed but is always watching for something 
outstanding in any art.’ 

Three galleries feature simultaneous one-man 
shows each fortnight. Policy of showing limited 
number of works (usually 14 by each artist) in- 
sures selective quality. Galleries 1 and 2 exhibit 
major works in painting and sculpture. Gallery 
3 features prints and drawings and it was in- 
strumental in the start of numerous new col- 
lectors. Gallery 4 recently opened to display 
permanent collection will serve serious col- 
lectors, including ‘First Choice’ Club members 
and art sponsors. 

The Toronto Committee of Art Sponsors has 
its home at the Upstairs Gallery. It is a collectors 
club dedicated to the promotion of ‘the owner- 
ship of paintings, sculpture and graphics in Ca- 
nada.’ Each sponsor undertakes to purchase a 
minimum of $300 in paintings or sculpture or 
$150 in graphics prior to the one-man show of 
his choice. SAUL FIELD 
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STRATFORD 


LA BOUTIQUE 

La Boutique has developed mainly into a sum- 
mer venture which caters mostly to the tran- 
sient trade. Only a handful of actual residents 
of the city have ‘dared’ come into the shop al- 
though most people are only too proud to 
direct visitors to it in the summer. There seems 
to be a feeling among the community that this 
shop was opened strictly for summer visitors 
and not for residents. 

In view of these limitations my basic approach 
to art has been a combination of taste and prac- 
ticality. The taste is my own since I have a very 
strong feeling about being able to sell only what 
I like personally, Practicality is applied to both 
the summer and year-round trade. In winter, 
the store has to be reduced to a gift shop where 
reproductions are sold, and even reproductions 
are not too popular. In summer time, space and 
only the whole financial considerations govern 
my choice. Visitors do not come originally to 
buy paintings; if something is shown in my 
gallery and pleases them it must be of a fairly 
light nature, size and price. Later this can be 
changed but the gallery is still too young to ex- 
pect it to carry the weight of a long established 
institution or firm. MADELEINE REEDS 


WINNIPEG 


THE GRANT GALLERY 

This could as aptly be called an ‘artists’ gallery’ 
as an ‘art gallery.’ I feel a gallery should act as a 
bridge between the artist and public; it should 
be a place where you can contact artists for 
commissions and for information about what 
is going on in all the arts in the immediate area. 
The gallery itself was a co-operative effort — a 
few dollars I scraped up and the enthusiasm of 
local artists. Space was available in a Danish 
furniture store run by a friend. We hired a 
couple of carpenters to do work we couldn’t 
do ourselves while an electrician did the wiring 
at cost. We used crates from the store furni- 
ture, anything with which we could improvise. 
The gallery takes 20%, on sales with no rental 
charge. We try to operate to the best advantage 
of the artist without going into the red, mainly 
because artists were chieflly responsible for its 
inception. My own position could be called 
that of curator to keep some control over the 
quality of exhibitions. The value of the gallery 
has been to provide a new outlet for the grow- 
ing number of creative artists in the area and a 
bridge between them and the increasing number 
of people interested in what our artists are do- 
ing. In particular I have noticed that young 
collectors like to meet the artist in his own 
studio, whenever possible establishing more 
personal relationships. BRUCE HEAD 


SASKATOON 


JAMES ART STUDIO 
From a modest start 14 years ago the gallery 
has been able to steadily expand and develop 
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till today the store covers 6,000 square feet of 
floor space with a mezzanine art gallery. To 
support the sale of original paintings, picture 
framing and the selling of reproductions and 
art supplies were included. Recently art books 
have become a very worthwhile department. 

I did not originally open the gallery without 
some trepidation since it meant catering to rela- 
tively few in a not very large prairie city. But 
the result has been an ever-expanding interest 
in the arts. For instance a few years ago it was a 
rare occasion to sell a Cezanne or Braque repro- 
duction. Now these are regular sales from our 
stock of several hundred reproductions. 
Saskatchewan artists are continually encouraged 
to have shows in our gallery and the works of 
several leading provincial painters are always 
on display for sale. Shows now lined up include 
exhibitions by Mrs. Edit Ivan, Miss W. Mul- 
caster, the complete Ganymed collection and 
original Picasso prints. CECIL E. JAMES 


CALGARY 


CANADIAN ART GALLERIES 

Established in November 1945, Canadian Art 
Galleries was in the nature of a pioneer venture 
since at the time nothing similar existed in the 
province. While business success was to be 
hoped for, its more fundamental aim was to as- 
sist in the development of the arts in the area. 
As its name implies the gallery has served pri- 
marily as an outlet for Canadian painting and 
to this aim has attempted the highest standards 
of artistic quality as well as making available 

all books and periodicals relating to the subject. 
It has been encouraged from the outset by men 
such as A. Y. Jackson, H. G. Glyde, Walter J. 
Phillips and other painters of similar stature 
throughout the country. 

Among artists represented at the gallery are 
Goodridge Roberts, Stanley Cosgrove, David 
Milne and Lawren Harris. J. D. TURNER 


VANCOUVER 


THE NEW DESIGN GALLERY 

We concentrate on the works of British Colum- 
bia artists, although we have, in a small way, 
ranged farther and wider. As time goes on, we 
will continue to broaden our perspectives; but 
the major emphasis will remain on British 
Columbia. 

Inasmuch as The New Design Gallery is the 
only one of its kind in Vancouver, we are faced 
with a heavier responsibility to the community 
than that faced by other gallerics. Consequently, 
we try to be more catholic than might be neces- 
sary elsewhere. 

The qualities we look for in an artist could be 
summed up in the word, ‘professional’. How- 
ever, in order to maintain our own enthusiasm, 
we are sometimes forced to reject certain styles 
and approaches, though we may admire their 
creator as an artist. We hope that someday there 
will be other galleries here to take up this gap. 
If an artist's work indicates the qualities that we 


look for, it does not matter to us whether or 
not the work is saleable. On the other hand, 
mere popularity and saleability never induce 
us to consider an artist for exhibition. 

Weare particularly enthusiastic about the avant- 
garde, and that kind of painting which reflects 
the vital and changing elements in the art of 
our times. But we do not turn our backs on 
those serious contemporary artists who, as 
twentieth century men and women, look back 
to some aspect of the past. However, we still 
look for technique which removes the artist 
from the banal realm of imitation. Until the 
New Design Gallery came along, the already 
flourishing B.C, art colony was frustrated by 
the absence of enough opportunity to exhibit on 
the spot. This gallery has created a focal point 
in the community for art and artists — a place 
where artists can find an immediate reaction to 
their work as a whole, rather than to a single 
work in a group show. ALVIN BALKIND 


VICTORIA 


THE POINT GALLERY 
The interest shown in the gallery, which only 
opened last June, reveals the growth of interest 
in contemporary art in Western Canada: there 
are more good painters in Victoria today than 
there were in all of British Columbia ten years 
ago. Much of the credit for this must go to 
Herbert Siebner and Jan Zach, two European 
artists whose presence in Victoria during this 
decade has been largely responsible for the 
transformation. 
Shows at the gallery, which change every three 
weeks, have become a focus for everyone in 
Victoria and district interested in the arts. 
Exhibitions so far have included one-man shows 
of painting by Siebner, Margaret Peterson, 
Fleming Jorgenson, Molly Privett, Richard 
Ciccimarra, Sylvia Sutton, Michael Morris; 
sculpture by Elza Mayhew and Bob De Castro; 
and photographs by Peter Forrest. 

TONY EMERY 


THE QUEST FOR HANDCRAFTS 

The Quest for Handcrafts, although primarily 
just what the name implies, does, we think, fulfil 
many of the functions of a gallery in the three 
communities — Victoria, Vancouver and Banff 
— that it now serves. Included in its collection 
are paintings by Jack Shadbolt, Herbert Siebner, 
Sid Barron and others; and sculpture by Bill 
Koochin, and Jean Clark. There is also studio 
pottery by Thomas Kakinuma and the Harlan- 
ders as well as a large and well maintained selec- 
tion of the best in Eskimo art; examples of the 
work of the few practising creators of North- 
west Coast Indian art — Haida Argillite carvings 
and silver and gold jewellery; wooden Kwa- 
kiutl masks; and totemic figures and bowls. 
There is no attempt to make any formal dis- 
tinction between the art and fine craft displays 
in the shop; instead, we try to present as wide 
as possible a cross-section of fine Canadian 
hand-made objects. E, FITZGERALD 
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the personal docent 


acoustiguide 

Ascientifically developed instrument 
plays back 50 minutes of recorded 
information to the museum visitor. 


The listener sets his own pace 
in the galleries. 


Patented automatic re-play and 
lifetime power-pack make 
acoustiguide the ultimate answer 
to long expressed museum needs. 
Acoustiguide’s remarkable flexibility 

will be demonstrated at the Park Shelton 


Hotel, Detroit, Michigan during 
the AAM annual meeting, May 23 to 26. 
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COAST TO COAST IN ART 


TORONTO —- HAMILTON 


One-man shows by two of Toronto’s major art- 
ists made this spring a memorable one. Harold 
Town at Laing’s and Michael Snow are the 
ablest exponents of two very different schools 
of abstract art in Toronto. 

The work of Harold Townis majestic, grandilo- 
quent, heroic, romantic, large in gesture and 
intent. His one-man show included single auto- 
graphic prints, collages and oils, and provided 
aconvenient yardstick of Town’s development. 
His single autographic prints go back, in this 
show, to 1956 — including those which won 
him international awards — and clearly state the 
themes which are developed later. There are 
the intricate Oriental shapes, the dense image- 
ry, the glowing colours, the patterns aggres- 
sively eccentric (in the technical sense). 

In his collages, a new element of sensibility is 
added in his concern for texture and the quality 
of edges, a concern he shares with many con- 
temporary artists as different as Mark Rothko 


HAROLD TOWN. Window. Laing Galleries 
Collection: Art Gallery of Hamilton 


and Alberto Burri. Town’s passionate involve- 
ment in the world he lives in (“We are nature, 
and it is all around us; there is no escape,’) is re- 
flected in an almost obsessive use of the arte- 
facts of society. Sewing patterns, old Christmas 
cards, bits of screening, materials, even squashed 
egg cartons turn up in his collages, transformed 
and redefined, Essentially Town’s most recent 
collages have developed very little since the 
famous collage show of 1958. If anything, the 
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most recent collages are cruder and clumsier. 
The awkward charm of the 1960 Kitchenscape, 
with its towel and bits of calico hardly com- 
pares with the winged intensity and delicacy of 
the 1958 Hammurabi and Currelly series. (Mrs 
Sydney Janis, wife of the high priest of New 
York art dealers, is including Homage to C. T. 
Currelly No. 2in a work she is preparing on the 
art of the collage.) 

It is in Harold Town’s recent oils that his great- 
est development and promise lie. Since this re- 
cent show included none of his earlier oils, the 
development from them was less apparent. 
Town’s quality as a draughtsman lies in his 
ability to define space and density of mass by a 
remarkable economy of line. (The fact that 
Picasso’s influence pervades so much of Town’s 
drawing in no way diminishes his virtuosity.) 
Until 1959, the oils were essentially linear in 
conception, and notable for the richness and 
sensuousness of their colour. Then for a few 
months, Town seemed to be struggling for a 
freer means of expression which resulted in 
works that looked like de Kooning from a 
postcard. 

The latest oils seen in the Laing exhibition rep- 
resent a break-through into a powerful new 
style. Many of them are painted over a base of 
cobalt blue, darker and more intensely black 
than black itself. Across the darkness surge great 
sweeps of white, spangled by brilliant concen- 
trations of orange or acid yellow or stinging 
greens. The mood is heroic, the gestures elo- 
quent, often threatening (as the whole show 
has been to considerable numbers of Toronton- 
ians familiar with the more modest manifesta- 
tions of Ontario artists), four of these works 
are representing Canada at S30 Paulo this year, 
— Uneasy Emperor, an immense work, charged 
by its oblique lines of stress and its underlying 
current of irony ; Last Choice, Last Chance No. 2, 
like a jet-age landscape; Painting for Heather, 
which seems to me a work of easy rhetoric and 
uncertain execution, and Harvest, a richly plastic 
painting, tender in mood and glorious in colour. 
The art of Michael Snow represents the utter 
antithesis to that of Harold Town. Where Town 
is heroic, Snow celebrates the anti-hero. Where 
Town’s workisexpansive and romantic, Snow’s 
is secretive, withdrawn, like a secret rite for the 
initiate. To walk into a gallery of Towns is 
like exposing oneself to the burning blast of the 
sun; a roomful of Snows is an icy dip by moon- 
light. Like experimental jazz, Michael Snow’s 
work is ‘cool.’ The classical underpinnings are 
never denied; the formal structure is firm and 
sure but stripped down to the absolute essen- 
tials. The themes and rhythms gain rather than 
lose intensity by the very allusiveness and under- 
statement in their handling. 

The latest of Michael Snow’s yearly exhibitions 
at the Isaacs Gallery is by all odds the farthest 
out in the spareness of its statement. But there 


MICHAEL SNOW. Red Square. The Isaacs Gallery 
Collection: Mr & Mrs Percy Waxer 


is an underlying sensuousness and elegance in 
Snow’s handling of the paint itself which res- 
cues him from the starkness of these contem- 
porary disciples of Mondrian like the ‘hard edge’ 
school with which his work shows a certain af- 
finity. Ina. 1as like Lac clair, the surface is 
completely covered with flickering strokes of 
sky-blue, banded at top-left and bottom-right 
corners by a strip of brown sticky paper. The 
two-dimensional quality of the canvas is ex- 
plored by the simplicity of the medium and 
calls into play the space around it to complete 
the image. By the very allusiveness of the paint- 
ing, it accretes to itself a new constellation of 
images. 

Of both these artists I have heard many com- 
ments about their triviality or lack of serious 
intent. Nothing seems to me further from the 
truth. I celebrate them both for their fierce 
probing of the nature of art and beauty and 
their willingness to make statements which 
leads them both beyond the careful moderation, 
‘the directness, sober restraint and decorative 
intent’ which Dr Hubbard has informed us is 
the touchstone of Canadian painting - alas! 
Harold Town’s show was preceded by one-man 
exhibitions of three other artists who also be- 
long to that loose federation of abstract artists, 
Painters Eleven. Jack Bush was seen at the Park 
Gallery, Alexandra Luke at the Here & Now, 
and a retrospective show of Hortense Gordon’s 
work at Gallery Moos. Like Alexandra Luke, 
Mrs Gordon came under the influence of the 
remarkable New York teacher, Hans Hofmann, 
but she insists that the first understanding of the 
principles of abstraction came to her as she 
worked with her students at Hamilton Central 
Technical School. Her show documented her 
development from a landscape painter influ- 
enced by the discoveries of the impressionists 
through an increasing tendency to abstract the 
objects in the room about her, to a full accept- 
ance of the principles of non-objective painting 
where colours and forms are manipulated for 
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their own sake into integrated formal structures. 
If Luke, Gordon and Bush represent the older 
elements in Ontario abstract painting, the young 
Turks at the Isaacs keep us up with the new. 
Ross Coates, fresh from the Tenth Street Co- 
operative Galleries in New York filled the walls 
with paintings to which I found it impossible, 
to register any reaction whatever — neither de- 
light, nor disgust nor even interest. If, as many 
younger artists claim, art isnot communication 
but a form of secrecy, then Mr Coates has kept 
his secret very well. 

Dennis Burton’s show was dominated by a large 
painting which from a distance looked like a 
Scandanavian table cloth. Up close, the secret 
of Love Game was revealed. The pattern was 
organized on a great many, to put it politely, 
phallic symbols of all sexes. In this show, Mr 
Burton showed himself the finest master in 
Toronto of the old-Dada-for-new-kicks school 
of art. 

The most unexpected and refreshing show in 
Toronto this season wasn’t abstract at all; it was 
Louis de Nivervilles’ oils at the Here & Now. 
De Niverville’s delightfully wacky graphics for 


LOUIS DE NIVERVILLE. Red Interior with Blonde 
Pink Nude. Here & Now Gallery 


csc television have become familiar across the 
country. His light-hearted line drawings and 
graphics have been much sought after. But his 
paintings at the Here & Now reveal his art in 

a deeper dimension, both in technique and 
comic invention. The inspired colour sense and 
decorative flair of the drawings is retained. The 
subject matter is superficially the same . . . still 
lives of birds, goldfish, plants; interiors with 
odd-shaped chairs and odd-shaped female 
nudes, comical grotesques with fantastic furbe- 
lows in their hair. But now the comedy, like 
all great comedy, is strangely fused with sad- 
ness, 

One work, Mexican Garden, has the magical 
impact of a myth. Five golden nudes are bal- 
anced in a formal, almost structural arrange- 


ment in a green garden. The central nude is up 
in a tree. At first we smile at the lady in the 
tree, but soon we are caught in a trance-like 
spell, in which the painting ceases to be con- 
ventionally funny. The five still nudes become 
five Eves dreaming of a lost Eden, and the 
garden landscape becomes a projection of their 
dream and ours. This nostalgia for an impos- 
sible happiness lies at the core of his playful, 
pitying, ironic vision, juxtaposing man’s dream 
of himself with the essentially grotesque crea- 
ture this artist sees him to be. 

Both the Art Galleries of Toronto and Hamilton 
presented major exhibitions of American art 
this season. 

The painting of the United States from 1865- 
1905 was the theme of the Toronto show which 
was organized with the assistance of Lloyd 
Goodrich, Director of the Whitney Museum of 
American Art. The catalogue of the exhibition 
featured an essay by Mr Goodrich which was a 
revised version of his article on American 
painting in The Encyclopedia of World Art, and 
the show gave the impression of being illustra- 
tive material for the essay. No style or trend 
was omitted that was ofeven minorimportance. 
We were given some gauge of the artist’s im- 
portance by the number of paintings allotted 
to him; Eakins six, Ryder five, Homer five, 
Sargent four and so on down the list. But the 
impact of these great artists of the period seemed 
somehow diminished rather than enhanced by 
the inclusion of numerous scenes of bourgeois 
domesticity, bloodless women in misty land- 
scapes, and unconvincing renditions of religious 
and classical themes. 

The period after the Civil War in America was 
one of turbulence, vigour, vulgarity; great 
fortunes were being made on the principle of 
the survival of the fittest; great cities were being 
built which were destroying the ancient dia- 
logue of city and countryside; it was a raw, 
combustible time in the life of America. Yet in 
the work of the artists of this period escape is 
the only theme. The idealised female, the cosy 
domesticity, the genteel depictions of Don 
Quixote or the Journey of the Magi - these re- 
flect the unwillingness of most Americans to 
see the truths of their existence put onto canvas. 
Only Eakins painting the rough middle-class 
life of Philadelphia, like some reincarnate Rem- 
brandt, and Winslow Homer in later life turn- 
ing his back on the idyllic scenes of country 

life to wrestle with the ageless struggle of man 
with the sea — these two alone seemed willing 
to face the truth of America. How false and es- 
sentially artificial is a work like Elihu Vedder’s 
Cumean Sibyl when seen beside the unalloyed 
honesty and integrity of Eakins, Pathetic Song 
and his great Salutat. 

It is the very acceptance of the fact that a great 
deal of the deepest truth about America has 
been said by artists in the realist tradition which 
makes the show organized by T. R. MacDonald 
at the Art Gallery of Hamilton so much more 
illuminating and so much stronger. Almost like 
a text for this Hamilton Exhibition is Emily 
Dickinson’s observation that “Truth is so rare 


WINSLOW HOMER. Boys in a Pasture. Art Gallery 
of Hamilton 


it’s delightful to tell it.’ In the constant American 
struggle between the call of the crude untamed 
continent and the siren voice of European civi- 
lization, all three centuries of artists in the realist 
show had plunked for America. It is America, 
both its virtues and its vices that these artists 
celebrated. 
The same unvarnished honesty which illumi- 
nates John Singleton Copley’s eighteenth cen- 
tury portraits shines forth in Reginald Marsh’s 
compassionate Why Not Take the “L’ ? and 
Charles Burchfield’s depictions of ugly Ameri- 
can towns. The glowing light and strong greens 
of George Inness’ The Apple Orchard is as rec- 
ognizably American as the harsh neon glare of 
Edward Hopper’s Drug Store. The eighteenth 
century portrait painters, Smibert, Feke, C. W. 
Peale avoided the elegance of their European 
contemporaries and produced portraits of 
Americans with dignity and simplicity. The 
great sense of space and size in landscapes of the 
Hudson River school distinguish them as Amer- 
ican scenes lacking the intimacy of the French 
landscape or the ordered serenity of the land- 
scapes of Holland and England. 
The works of the twentieth century painters in 
this exhibition reflect both the growing urban- 
ism in America and an increasing disillusion 
with the American dream. No longer is it pos- 
sible for an artist sincerely to paint a picture 
like George Caleb Bingham’s Shooting for the 
Beef which radiates a serene belief in order, 
harmony and the brotherhood of man. No 
more could an artist achieve the classical identi- 
fication of man, nature and art in Winslow 
Homer’s Boys in a Pasture. In Edward Hopper’s 
New York Movie is expressed the alienation 
from nature, the alienation of man from man 
and the humble waiting humanity of twentieth 
century city life. 
Not only did the Hamilton American show 
have the unifying advantage of a stylistic rather 
than an historical approach to art. It benefited 
from immeasurably better lighting. And from 
the premise, often so heart-breakingly forgotten 
at the Art Gallery of Toronto, that the hanging 
of an exhibition is indeed an art in itself. 
And at the Royal Ontario Museum, the Art 
Director’s Annual Exhibition at which one in- 
nocently expected some sophistication in the 
art of display, several fine and many question- 
able entries were presented as if they were Grade 
Five art at a county fair. But with no candy 
apples. 
And then there was Vincent van Gogh. 
ELIZABETH KILBOURN 
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The local scene has not been particularly excit- 
ing this January and February. Outside of the 
Pellan retrospective and an American-spon- 
sored architectural exhibition, most of the 
shows were small in stature if one judges them 
by their emotional and intellectual impact. 
One gets the uncomfortable feeling that too 
many pe ople are trying to jump on the band- 
wagon of the current craze for anything that a 
dealer or gallery hangs on the wall. The public 
appears to be buying paintings and sculpture 
by second-rate artists, perhaps because the rank- 
ing artists have their products sold out at pre- 
previews and the average buyer doesn’t get a 
chance to bid for what may be good. Worse 
still, one sees the bright red stickers on canvases 
of undeveloped artists, Does everyone re sally 
think he is going to be the first purchaser ofa 
new discove ry? A sort of reverse snob appeal 
seems to have setin whereby it becomes de rigueur 
to buy an unknown who ‘shows promise.’ 
There are too many of these promising artists 
around, At most of their exhibitions, what is 
apparent is physical effort. It’s as though the act 
of painting, dictated the originality of ‘the prod- 
uct — how one faces the canvas, in what clothes 
and with what type of brush. The results tend 
to be puny because the canvas finally shows the 
lack of grave intent and the absence of vital 
motive. These remarks may be a trifle exag- 
gerated but their truth derives from evidence. 
It may be the fault of the dealers who must have 
new material to show, or of the artist who is 
given a false idea about his merit because there 
are so many display sources available to him. 
Or is it the fault of the public who must keep 
up with the covered walls of their neighbours? 
It probably lies in the compounded error of all 
concerned although I have no doubt that the 
wheel is turning, that economic changes will 
force people to become more selective and the 
very existence of a canvas, no matter what is on 
it, will no longer hypnotize the uncertain taste 
of the general public. 
All of this has arisen from a steady round of ex- 
hibit viewing. The Galerie Denyse Delrue has 
been, like a few others, running a show every 
few weeks, Pierre Gauvreau, one of the pioneers 
of the automatiste movement, has returned to 
his early passion after a five-year absence. These 
gouaches, mostly small, timid and discreet, show 
that he has not lost his gently gay colour sense, 
but do not break new ground with their re- 
strained flat-knife pointilliste technique. This 
show was followed by the five Canadian pain- 
ters represented at the Guggenheim Interna- 
tional in New York. An apt tie-in. These were 
Alleyn, Bellefleur, Riopelle, Townand Borduas, 
One picture by Borduas, Repos Dominical, was 
a small oil | had never seen before, consisting of 
a few round shapes in deep violet against a white 
background — a work of slight vision, but dra- 
matic and suggestive of his major successes. 
The next occupant of this gallery was Lise 
Gervais, a young teacher at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. Her first one-woman show consisted of 
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oils and inks which were tentative and rather 
like paper cut-outs. 

Active is the word for Galerie Libre. Subdued 
luminous oils, rigidly introspective and Tapies- 
like by Réal Arsenault. Gouaches by Fernand 
Toupin, oils by Louis Belzile, a teacher. Both 
these latter are in their early thirties, neither yet 
emerges with a strong personal statement. 
Claude Théberge, 28, also a teacher, works well 
ifnarrowly in gouaches, whose shapes seem more 
suited to linoleum or drapery design and which 
reflect the church murals he has been working 
on. However, Embrasée is attractive in its lyrical 
movementand in its colour harmonies of blacks, 
browns and oranges. Six young artists also 
showed here under the title ‘Studio 9.’ A num- 
ber of colour etchings by David Silverberg, 
notably The 3 Elements showed a solid and sen- 
sitive grasp of medium and theme. 

Galerie Agnes Lefort came up with one show 
only; works of Marcel Braitstein, 26, a Belgian- 
born Canadian who has won numerous prizes. 


MARCEL BRAITSTEIN. Le raconteur, Galerie Agnes 
Lefort 


His small terracottas struck me as exceedingly 
poor, the drawings just so-so and the steel weld- 
ed sculptures as uneven but deserving of atten- 
tion for the sure handling of difficult medium. 
If the ideas are not original and smack of Zad- 
kine and Fazzini, the technique is sound. A 
bird Ire suggests that the romantic treatment 
of these open-threaded designs may soon give 
way to the harsh and lyrical effects called for 
by the refractory mate ‘rial, 

At the Ecole des Beaux Arts there was a large 
group showing of paintings and graphics called 
La Reléve. Most of them reflected my theme 
that the majority of young artists are so taken 
up with the problem of technique they have 
neither time nor inclination for human prob- 
lems. One point of censure for this exhibit — 
there was available neither catalogue nor price 


MARCEL BRAITSTEIN. Ire. Galerie Agnes Lefort 


list. In an adjoining room, Michel Regnier 
showed 170 black and white photographs of 
Montreal scenes that revealed a sharp and sensi- 
tive Cartier-Bresson-like eye for design. 

At the Waddington Galleries, eight young 
British Contemporaries. The prices were con- 
siderably higher than the achievements, which 
resembled for the most part rather frail experi- 
ments, reminiscent of the polite essay writings 
of Hazlett and Lamb. Bryan Winter, who is in 
his mid-forties, had the surest touch although 


ELIZABETH FRINK. Warrior No. 2. Bronze. Edition 


No. 5. Waddington Galleries 
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his scrambled colour patterns, rough to the eye, 
were more like high blood-pressure Tobey. 
Only the bronze sculptures of Elizabeth Frink 
had m: aning and drive. Even though she can’t 
hide her borrowings from Paolozzi, Moore, 
Giacometti and Lipchitz, her excellent Winged 
Figure 1959%s unmistakably her own expression. 
This show was followed by Arthur Villeneuve, 


ARTHUR VILLENEUVE. La vieux quai de Saguenay 
Waddington Galleries 


a primitivist from Chicoutimi. He is $1, a for- 
mer barber who has done about five hundred 
oils since he began painting five years ago. His 
canvases exhibit his urgency to disgorge his 
stored-up impressions. They are expectedly 
naive, colourful and charming but crowded 
and lacking in elegance and style. 


Gallery 12 of the Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts continued its series of double shows. The 
large oils of Jacques Hurtubise, mostly over- 
lapping squares, have neither identity or central 
motif. They both support and defeat the idea 
held by some that giantism is itself a notable 
feature. If the graphics by Albert Dumouchel 
evidence his knowledge and leadership in the 
field, they also emphasize the dehumanization 
of the finished product. I must admit to a com- 
plete lack of feeling of any kind, as I looked at 
this dry, passionless and involuted linear work. 
Itmadeasharpcontrasttotheenamel-on-copper 
tiles of Joyce Rose who is a product of China, 
England, South Africa and now Montreal. Her 
murals in this medium are well-known and 
these framed designs of horses, flowers and birds 
are generally striking, if occasionally too pretty, 
and they are always brilliant in colour and tech- 
nique. From Toronto came four artists with a 
fresh and varied water colour exhibition. Julius 
Griffith showed a nice sense of design while 
Ann Duff evoked lovely atmospheric effects of 
rain and storm with a fine feeling for economy 
of means. The most forthright was Eric Freifeld 
whose New York tenements, as in Red Mono- 
liths cleverly caught a unique aspect of the fierce 
thrust of these huge building shapes. 

The two big important shows were held at the 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. Form-givers at 
mid-Century defines the role played by 13 leading 
contemporary architects. Sponsored by Time 
in cooperation with the American Federation 


of Arts, this two-year travelling exhibit of 
photos and scale models provided a fascinating 
cross-section of what has been accomplished by 
the inspiration of a handful of men — there are 
no women prominent, as yet, in this field. 
Noteworthy was Le Corbusier’s 1955 Pilgrim- 
age Chapel at Ronchamp - its roof resembling 
the Ark resting on top of Mount Ararat. Buck- 
minster Fuller’s geodesic domes still look ugly 
and depressing but who can deny their useful- 
ness? I found the big surprise to be Philip John- 
son’s New Harmony Shrine. This severe fluted 
dark copper sheath of a roof over a gothic base 
looks not unlike the unexploded warhead 
section of a rocket. Nothing yet surpasses the 
beauty and ingenuity of Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
work nor the daring of his 1956 sketch for the 
Mile High Illinois Project. 

The display of 48 paintings and ten drawings 
included in Alfred Pellan’s retrospective at the 
Montreal Museum served to show the vast 
range of this lyrical fantaisiste. These whirling 
coruscating large canvases reveal him to be a 
Nijinsky among Canadan painters. He is pro- 
fligate in design and iridescent in colour. These 
abstractions, so liberally sprinkled with inven- 
tiveness, never stand still. Though they dazzle, 
they do not inform for the human message is 
absent; the accent on bravura and intense colour 
finds no response of emotional warmth. More 
moving are his earlier portraits of children with 
their rhythmic impasto brushwork. 

LAWRENCE SABBATH 


J. W. Morrice 
1865-1924 
Dans du 
Peintre 

18” x 17” 


J. Metzinger 
1883-1956 
Nature Morte 
aux Poissons 
18” x 21%” 
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LARGEST 


SHERBROO K E 


Bronze. Height: 
With Base: 


Pieter de Hooch, 1629-1681 
Portrait of an Officer. 20” x 13” 
Reproduced 'KI der Kunst’ 34” x24" 
by W. R. Valentiner, page 8 


Henry Moore, Upright Motive No. 8 
6'6” 


Emily Carr, 1871-1945 
Old and New Forest 
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STREET 
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THE WEST COAST 


After a fairly dull fall season, January introduced 
a busy round of shows and other events which 
have kept the word ‘art’ falling in a continuous 
stream oan linotype machines and off the tips 
of tongues. A controversy which has been fill- 
ing an unusually large portion of the letters-to- 
the-editor columns of both the Vancouver Sun 
and the Vancouver Province has concerned ex- 
pressions of support and condemnation for 
some recent criticisms of painting, drama and 
music which have been written with a candour 
to which the local population is unused. A typi- 
cal flurry developed over the reaction of the 
critic of the Vancouver Province to the Charles 
Stegeman and Frangoise André joint show at 
the Vancouver Art Gallery. The controversy 
tends to dwell on the issue of ‘constructive’ 
versus ‘destructive’ criticism and one is remind- 
ed of two frequently quoted remarks, one from 
Mondrian: ‘I think the destructive element is 
too much neglected in art,’ and the other from 
Max Ernst: “Unhappily the public . . . forgets 
that it was necessary to create the ruins of old 
San Francisco in order to build a completely 
new city.’ Also in January, the Vancouver Art 
Gallery showed some striking photographs of 
local artists by Denis Devenyi, composed and 
developed in a manner calculated to express in 
moody symbolism the individual subject’s per- 
sonality. The results, for the most part, make 


convincing portraits and some of them are con- 
vincing as art. 

Another exhibition held in January was a selec- 
tion of the work of Herbert Gilbert circulated 
by the Western Canada Art Circuit and shown 
at the u.B.c. Fine Arts Gallery. The show 
summed up Gilbert’s expressionistic bent. His 
colours, though strong and bright in hue, tend 
to add up to a kind of darkness and foreboding 
which seems to dominate his subject matter and 
the lively strokes of colour often become mov- 
ing if not psychologically disturbing. 

A new experiment at the University of British 
Columbia was an orgiastic week of events con- 
centrating on the avant garde which was held 
early in February and dubbed a Festival of Con- 
temporary Arts. B. C. Binning (who is now 
having a long-awaited one-man show at the 
Vancouver Art Gallery), Chairman of the 
u.B.c. Fine Arts Committee, was the main driv- 
ing force behind it all together with the student 
Special Events Committee. An attractive pro- 
gram booklet was distributed giving the day- 
to-day schedule which included every angle of 
attack from relatively dull panel discussions 
(Are the Arts Communicating Today? Where Do 
We Go from Here?) to some rip-roaring, way- 
out dance demonstrations by the California 
Neo-Dadaist Ann Halprin and her company. 
A double exhibition ofa group of young Ameri- 
can painters and of the work of Margaret Peter- 
son was held at the u.B.c. Gallery during the 


Festival. The former was another show ©} a 
small group who happen to come from t!:¢ 
same place — Los Angeles - and who hapy -n to 
show at the same gallery - Landau ~ para. ‘ing 
as a cross-section of American art but rev ling 
an eclectic collection of paintings which might 
be selections from a history of the art of t/e last 
eighty years. James Jarvaise in his Pampleiiousse 
Bien Chaud and Leon Goldin in Yport Sunimer 
show satisfying examples of more recent trends; 
the former, a happy, splashy combination of 
paint, collage and relieved surface; the latter, 
bold masculine colour and form in titanic 
movement. Margaret Peterson’s canvases and 
drawings were based exclusively on Northwest 
Indian themes, varying from rather slick stream- 
lined versions of totem pole art to some very 
touching Klee-like interpretations of legendary 
animals. All were executed by acompetent, — 
sure hand, but not all were profound. The 
Festival received tremendous support from 
both the students and from the general public 
and everyone is now talking about the next 
one. Asa regular event with an emphasis on 
things contemporary, the Festival’s influence 
on both audience and performers could become 
fairly important. 

It was too bad that the University’s triennial 
Open House celebration which took place three 
weeks after the Festival of Contemporary Arts 
did not come closer to the Festival so that the 
campus might then have been decked out in 


Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 


1379 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST 


FOUNDED 1860 


EXHIBITIONS 


Canadian Ceramics Exhibition 
Fete des Fleurs 


Doctors as Collectors 


MAY 26-JUNE 25 
MAY 31 & JUNE | 


JUNE 


Permanent Collection 


MONTREAL, P.Q. 
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CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 


(450 Drummond Street, Montreal 


“Reflections” 


by John Fox 


Important paintings and bronzes 
by Canadian and European artists 


on view 


Also early Canadian engravings, 


drawings and other rare 
collectors’ items 


Lionel Thomas’ stunning banners based on the 
symbols in his Brock Hall mosaic mural. The 
banners were prepared especially for the two- 
day Open House. Incidentally, the return to a 
kind of medieval heraldry fortheholiday adorn- 
ment of the cityscape seems to have become a 
happy Vancouver habit since it was first intro- 
duced on a grand scale by Ron Thom, Rudy 
Kovach and others during the B.C. Centennial 
celebrations of 1958 .The last few years have 
also witnessed a marked upswing in the quality 
oflocal electric signs and billboard art. As wit- 
ness to this, the Vancouver Art Gallery recently 
showed some of the more sophisticated exam- 
ples of the latest work of members of the Art 
Directors’ Club of Vancouver which were a 
delight to Graphis fans. In February, the Van- 
couver Art Gallery was host to the Duke and 
Duchess of Bedford and a selection of the objets 
collected by the Duke’s forefathers. Their 
Graces dutifully spent a certain period each day 
signing autographs and so it is difficult to say 
how many of the record 30,000 visitors came 
to see the much-publicized Duke and his pretty 
French wife rather than the treasures from 
Woburn Abbey. Nevertheless, it is good to 
know that wittingly or unwittingly, as much 

as five percent of the local population were 
brought face to face with two fine Rembrandts 
~yet another Portrait of the Artist and Girl at a 
House Door a poignant version of Jane Seymour 
from Holbein’s studio if not from his hand, 

and good examples of Hals, Lorraine, Hogarth 


and others, whose work a Vancouverite must 
usually travel to see. 

The annual Women’s Auxiliary contemporary 
exhibition and sale took place in the Vancouver 
Art Gallery early in March and turned out to 
be the most extensive and ambitious in its scope 
to date. It was really a combination of several 
exhibitions, including one of French graphic 
work in which Chagall, Braque, Rouaulkt, 
Matisse and a host of others were represented. 
Among the Canadian paintings, there were few 
really new or unusual manifestations, but the 
judges (Frederick Wight, Jacques de Tonnan- 
cour and Ian McNairn) were able to single out 
three works for the award of gold, silver and 
bronze medals, respectively, Graham Cough- 
try’s Portrait 11, an intriguingly dour and mys- 
terious presence with a faint red halo, faceless, 
shadowy and easy to overlook among the other 
high-volume paintings but spotted by the dis- 
cerning judges; Frank Mayrs’ Brume dans le bois 
de la cambre and a small crayon Landscape by 
Gordon Smith. In addition, several other works 
were chosen to be purchased for the Gallery 
with funds equally contributed by the Canada 
Council and the Women’s Auxiliary. Among 
these was a large and lively canvas by Toni 
Onley, Ascension No. 2. The sculpture collec- 
tion was, as usual, sparse and unspectactular, 
although a polished and evil-looking bronze 
Head, by Frank Perry, was audacious and profes- 
sional in its finish. In April the Northwest In- 
stitute of Sculptors will be showing their latest 


work at the Art Gallery of Greater Victoria and 
perhaps the local sculptors have been saving 
their best work for that show. 

ABRAHAM ROGATNICK 


Roy Kiyooka at The New Design Gallery 
Kiyooka appears asa split personality. His water 
colours, filled with Japanese reticence and deli- 
cacy, consist mostly of bands of pale pink or 
beige, laid on without premeditation, rendered 
occasionally more explicit by a black ‘sun’ or 
the hint of a flower frieze. But when his day- 
dreaming brush is charged with oil, it seems 
driven to conform to rigid pattern. Two can- 
vases, each about six feet square, hung diagonal- 
ly, resemble slabs of terrazzo flooring. In a 
smaller oil, nearly all white, and built on a mo- 
tif like a bird track, he recaptures some of the 
refinement of the water colours. 


Toni Onley at The New Design Gallery 
This exuberant collection shows Toni Onley 
in a new phase. He has abandoned collage for 
the present, able to find without its stimulus a 
profusion of freely treated forms. Often they 
are suspended in a mesh of black lines which, if 
not allowed to become too febrile, invest the 
composition with the right degree of vital 
energy. A notable feature are the many small 
paintings, called by the artist ‘drawings’ because 
of their impetuosity. They are, in effect, per- 
fectly satisfying non-figurative concepts real- 
ized within the dimensions of 12” x 18”. All 
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the paintings are done in very thinned-out oil 
on lithograph paper. The paper is then affixed 
to masonite and covered with transparent vinyl 
film, creating an effect of soft translucency. 
JOAN LOWNDES 


COAST TO COAST 


Ontario Association of Architects 

At the seventy-first annual general meeting of 
the Ontario Association of Architects the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed: 

WHEREAS we are concerned with the lack of in- 
telligent public interest in architectural matters, 
IT IS RESOLVED THAT the Ontario Association of 
Architects and its Chapters approach news- 


The House of Prints — 


77 HAYTER STREET, TORONTO 2, ONT. | 


paper and magazine publishers, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and others with a 
view to encouraging the publication of discus- 
sion and intelligent criticism of Canadian archi- 
tecture, and 

‘THAT Canadian art and literary critics and tech- 
nical writers be encouraged to critically review 
buildings and architectural projects, both exist- 
ing and proposed.’ 


Baxter Art Awards 

London, Ontario has carried offtwo out of three 
of the annual $1,000 Baxter Art Awards. The 
1961 winners are: Marion Greenstone, 246 
Ridout Street, London; Anthony Urquhart, 


21 Grand Avenue, Apt. 401, also of the sa:ne 
city; and Harold Town, 9 Castle Frank Cres- 
cent, Toronto. Actual award-giving and e xhibit 
of the prize-winning paintings were held at the 
annual luncheon of the foundation, at the Royal 
York Hotel in Toronto on March 17th. 
The three were put on public exhibition atter 
the March 17th luncheon and they were shown 
at the Art Museum of London in April and at 
the Kitchener Art Gallery in May. Private na- 
tional institutions are also planning showings, 
Proceeds from exhibitions and from reproduc- 
tions of the three paintings go to the Founda- 
tion’s Art Fellowship Plan. It makes pension 
grants to Canadian artists in retirement. 


| Original Prints 
by Modern International Masters 


"BRITISH FRENCH ITALIAN CANADIAN 


AMERICAN MEXICAN JAPANESE ESKIMO 


Catalogues will be available soon 


ROBERTS GALLERY 


TORONTO 


F.H. Varley, Grant Macdonald, 
Alfred Pellan, Edmund Alleyn, 
Bruno Bobak, Suzanne Bergeron, 
Frank Palmer, Peter Haworth, 
Bobs Haworth, Claude Picher, 
Paraskeva Clark, Albert Franck, 
M. Greenstone, Wm. Roberts, 
and sculpture by E. B. Cox, 
Hans Schleeh & John Baldwin 


759 YONGE STREET 


1. A. J. Casson 24 x 30 

2. Goodridge Roberts 32 x 45 
3. Lawren Harris 32 x 38 

4. Jean-Paul Lemieux 23 x 52 
5. Alan Collier 16 x 36 

6. William Winter 48 x 28 

7. York Wilson 60 x 36 

and other outstanding Canadian 
Painters including: 
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882 ST. TORON 


THE 
ISAACS 
| GALLERY 


| Representing: 

Burton, Coughtry, Gladstone, Gorman, 
Hedrick, Kahane, Kurelek, Rayner, 

J. lvor Smith, Snow, Urquhart, Varvarande 


CS 


Exhibitions of contemporary Canadian painting and sculpture/Canadian and imported arts and crafts 


of distinction/Good design for contemporary decor/Custom framing /Restoration/Valuations 


paintings * graphic art + ceramics + contemporary furnishings 


PAINTINGS Group of Seven 
THE ART GALLERY Tintoretto 


van Goyen 
OF TORONTO Gainsborough 

Renoir 

Borduas 


317 DUNDAS STREET WEST Emily Carr 


EM. 3-3485 
SCULPTURE Reg Butler 


Henry Moore | 
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GALLERY 


1640 


CONTEMPORARY GRAPHICS 


MAXWELL BATES 
ALISTAIR BELL 
MOLLY BOBAK 
BRUNO BOBAK 
RITA BRIANSKY 

PIERRE GENDRON 

SARAH GERSOVITZ 
FRAN JONES 
ANNE KAHANE 
TED KRAMOLC 

RICHARD LACROIX 
EVA LANDORI 

PATRICK LANDSLEY 

STANLEY LEWIS 
DENYS MATTE 

GUIDO MOLINARI 

DAVID PARTRIDGE 
ROBERT ROSEWARNE 
JOHN SNOW 
GORDON SMITH 
MONIQUE VOYER 


1640 SHERBROOKE ST. WEST 
SUITE6 MONTREAL, P.Q. 


MUSKOKA 
WORKSHOP 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS & CRAFTS 
KAHSHE LAKE, MUSKOKA, ONTARIO 


Classes in: 
PAINTING 
GRAPHICS 

SCULPTURE 
CERAMICS 
ENAMEL 
METAL 
WEAVING 


Write for folder: 
TUTZI HASPEL SEGUIN, Director 
43 CAMBERWELL RD., TORONTO 10 
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Galerie AGNES 
LEFORT 


1504 Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal 


Modern Painting ALLEYN 

Graphics BELLEFLEUR 

Sculpture BERGERON 
BOWLES 
BRAITSTEIN 
BRUSSET 
CHARBONNEAU 
DEROUIN 
DUMOUCHEL 
FERRON 
GENDRON 
GIGUERE 
LANDORI 
LEWIS 
MALTAIS 
MATTE 
MAYRS 
McEWEN 
PETRY WARGIN 
RACKUS 
RIOPELLE 
STEINHOUSE 
VANIER 
VOYER etc. 


LES DRAGONS 


‘Sponsored by 
AYALA & SAM 


ZACKS 


MAY 20 
THRU | 


JUNE 15 


UPSTAIRS 


‘Contemporary Canadian Art’ 


BLUE 
BARN 
GALLERY 


Box 197, Bell’s Corners 
Ottawa, Canada 
TA. 8-3301 


Astists 
Weskshep 


Classes in drawing, 


painting, sculpture and 
pottery 


Basic and advanced groups 


Special monthly arrange- 
ments for out-of-town 
students 


623 SHERBOURNE ST. (Rear), 
TORONTO WA. 2-5922 
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The three pictures chosen won out overafield | 
of seven hundred entries, submitted by Cana- 
dian artists from all over the world. An inde- ————_ 
pendent panel of judges selected the paintings. . 

They were: Alan Jarvis; Tom Hodgson, art I 4.9 5 A U g ust I 9 61 
C A N A D | A N director of Vickers & Benson, and himself a 


former Baxter award-winner; and William 


L IT E R AT U R }- | — Director of the Art Gallery of 


| Arctic Art Tour 
iz | G H T The Department of Northern Affairs is plan- 
ning one or more art tours to Cape Dorset, 
probably in August, to bring artist members of 
the West Baffin Eskimo Co-operative and buy- 


Malcolm Low ry ers together. Planned primarily for art-dealers 
and galleries, it will be open to art lovers who 
merely wish to visit the Cape Dorset Craft eee een 
Issue Centre, watch the artists at work, visit them in H. erman Cl léry > 


their homes and spend a fascinating six days a pei S eS 


long way north of more formal showrooms ° 9 
SPRING, 1961 and galleries. Recognition has come so fast to A 7 t AY ts Works hop 
Eskimo graphic art —- demands for prints this 
year soon outran even a greatly enlarged sup- EMMA LAKE, SASKATCHEWAN 
ly — that those who are marketing the prints 
have had little time to learn much about the 


Letters and Poems by artists. Because of this and because the Depart- Write to: 
ment greatly appreciates the co-operation it re- 
Malcolm Lowry ceives from dealers and gallery-owners, there The Director, School of Art 


will be a special rate for them of $550 each for 

5 a party of twelve, return air fare from ‘1 immins, 
Articles by Ontario, including accommodation and food. 

Conrad Aiken For those not connected with marketing the 


prints, the cost will be $100 more. ie 
Max-Pol Fouchet 
Robert B. Heilman 


Earle Birney | 
Check-List of works by NEW DESIGN | | | | 
and on Malcolm Lowry | 4 | | » | 
Review articles and reviews G A L L E RY | 
| 169 Avenue Road 


Toronto § 
Telephone WA 2-0627 


Regina College 


Regina, Saskatchewan 


SINGLE COPIES: $1.00 SHADBOLT | | 
JARVIS | Appel 
SMITH | Chadwick 
SUBSCRIPTION: $3.00 BOBAK Chagall 
PER ANNUM ONLEY Hartung 
TANABE 
From Circulation Manager yp vi | Axler | 
The Library, University and other West Coast painters | Etrog | 
of British Columbia | see | 
| chwen | 
Vancouver 8, B.C. 1157 WEST PENDERSTREET | Reppen 
VANCOUVER, B.C. | Filipovic 


| | Oesterle and others | 
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APPOINTMENT 


Robert Ayre, writer, art critic and editor, has 
been appointed supervisor of visual redesign 
for the Canadian National Railways. The visu- 
al redesign program, launched by the CN in 
the summer of 1959, is aimed at changing the 
appearance of the railway so that it will more 
accurately convey an image of massive modern- 
ization. The new CN symbol, designed by Allan 
R. Fleming of Cooper & Beatty, Toronto, has 
recently made its appearance. 

Mr Ayre was co-editor for fifteen years of this 
magazine and since 1950 has been art critic for 
the Montreal Star. He contributed the chapter 
on painting to the book The Arts in Canada, 
and the article on sculpture in the Encyclopedia 
Canadiana. Two of his books will be published 
this year: a biography of Charles F. Comfort, 
Director of the National Gallery of Canada, 
and Sketco, the Raven, a narrative based on the 
legends of the west coast Indians. 


COMPETITIONS 


A prize is offered for the most unprejudiced, 
unbiased, democratic comment by a Canadian 
taxpayer on the likewise series by Harold Greer, 
Esq., which recently appeared in the Toronto 
Globe and Mail. The prize isa year’s subscription 
to this ‘plush’ and ‘prestige’ publication. 


The Danish Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs 
invites architects, sculptors and painters from 


1961 


50th Anniversary 


EXPOSITION PROVINCIALE 


QUEBEC 


all over the world to participate in an interna- 
tional competition for the design of a Lutheran 
church in a modern residential area. The com- 
petition has been arranged in collaboration with 
the Federation of Danish Architects, the Asso- 
ciation of Danish Sculptors and the Association 
of Danish Painters. Competitors are completely 
free to solve the problem as they may wish. 
The judges include Mrs Bodil Koch, Minister 
of Ecclesiastical Affairs; Professor Robert H. 
Matthew, architect, of Edinburgh; Professor 
Kay Fisker, architect, of Copenhagen; the 
Italian sculptor Marino Marini and the Swedish 
painter Sven Erixson. Deadline for completed 
projects is 1 September 1961. The conditions of 
the competition can be ordered from: the sec- 
retariat of the International Competition of 
Ideas for Church Building, c/o The Federation 
of Danish Architects, 66 Bredgade, Copenha- 
gen K, Denmark. (Applicants must include 25 
D. kr. (approximately $2.75).) 


SECRETARY FOR ART GALLERY 
Accurate and fast typing, shorthand preferred. Ex- 
cellent command of English. Working knowledge 
of French. Do light bookkeeping. / Good appear- 
ance. Should possess initiative and versatility. Age 
limit 40. Pleasant surroundings, air conditioned, 
centrally located. / Daily 9.00 to 5.30, closed 
Saturdays during June, July and August. Two 
weeks’ holidays, with pay. / Permanent position 
for the right person. / Apply in own handwriting 
giving address and phone number to 

DOMINION GALLERY 
1438 Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal 


study art ata 


1-10 September 1961 


National Art and Photography 
Competition 


$1400.00 in prizes 


Final date for entries: 16 August 1961 


For details, write to: The Managing Director, 
Exposition Provinciale de Quebec, Quebec 3 
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The School of Paris 
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In May 
Group Exhibition of 
Eight Canadian Artists 
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GECIN 
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ROUSSIL 
TOWN 


residential 
university 


offering professional 


training leading to a 


Fine Arts Degree 


for information write 


The Registrar 


MOUNT 
ALLISON 
UNIVERSITY 


Sackville, N.B. 
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ART FORUM 


Dear Sir, 

| did not like the January issue of Canadian Art. 
There is too much in it about artists. Give us 
more issues on cars and typography. 

Yours truly, 

JOYCE WIELAND, 

Toronto 


Dear Sir, 

Inan attempt to locate the following Hassam 
lithographs for inclusion in an otherwise com- 
plete catalogue of this artist’s work on stone, I 
have corresponded, without success, with al- 
most every public collection in this country: 
Charles Grafly (Portrait of the American sculp- 
tor) 

Early Morning Sunlight in the Court, Gloucester 
Normans Woe, East Gloucester 

Isit possible that one of your readers might have 
some clues as to their location? 

Yours truly, 

FULLER GRIFFITH, 

Associate Curator, 

Division of Graphic Arts, 

Smithsonian Institution, 

Washington 25, D.C. 


— 


Dear Sir, 

At last ceramics, stained glass, enamelling and 
other arts (I will not call them crafts) are finding 
a place in the Canadian sun, after long neglect. 
We have previously been forced to search, 
mostly in vain, for articles which would admit 
these particular arts to the same level as those of 
painting and sculpturing. With the addition of 
the publication Canadian Fine Crafts, [now 
value my subscription even more highly than 
before this innovation. May Canadian Art con- 
tinue at its present high level of excellence. 
Yours truly, 

A. JANET DRUMMOND, 

Hull, Quebec 


Dear Sir, 

On page 30 of your January /February issue you 
state: “... Miss Kahane’s work has won the 
British Unknown Political Prisoner competi- 
tion (1953) ...’ This is not correct. While my 
model won an award and was shown at the 
exhibition at the Tate Gallery in London, the 
competition for the monument was won by 
Reg Butler of England. 

Yours truly, 

ANNE KAHANE, 

Montreal 


world-famous Eskimo prints. Seven day all-inclusive 
summer tour by flying boat for as little as $650. 
Contact: Industrial Division, Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa, Canada 


LA GALERIE LIBRE art canadien 


Dear Sir, 

Congratulations and best wishes on the birth of 
Canadian Fine Crafts. May its life be a long and 
fruitful one. 

Yours truly, 

MRS. T. H. SEGUIN, Muskoka Workshop 


Dear Sir, 

I must start by congratulating you on the ex- 
cellence of the new (January) Canadian Artwhich 
I think is splendid in every way. 

Ihave, however, a grumble. Bruno Bobak, 
Molly Bobak and Kazuo Nakamura are all 
handled by me in Montreal. Robert Fulford, in 
writing his articles, has noted Agnes Lefort as 
representing Bruno Bobak, Molly Bobak is not 
mentioned as being represented in Montreal, 
and the same thing applies to Nakamura. 

It is rather a pity that these articles, which are 
so good, should not mention the fact that I rep- 
resent these artists, nor the fact that Bruno and 
Molly Bobak have both had one-man exhibi- 
tions in my gallery during the past year. Tony 
Urquhart, whom I also represent, has had a 
one-man exhibition with me last year. 

Please do not think that I am carping unduly, 
but I think that it is of importance to the artists 
concerned that the public should know where 
they can see examples of the works involved. 
Yours truly, 

GEORGE S. WADDINGTON, 

The Waddington Galleries Inc., Montreal 


FIRST ART TOUR 


Five days with the Cape Dorset artists who create the 


2100, Rue Crescent, Montréal 25. Av. 8-6025 


Peintures; L. Bellefleur, R. Giguére, Louis Jaque, B. Vanier, Mongeau, Ferron, Jér6me 
Kittie Bruneau, Toupin, Belzile, Bellerive, McEwen, Henry Saxe, Derek May 


Arsenault, Gaucher, Dulude, Rajotte et Hurtubise 


Sculptures de Vaillancourt, Guité et Chapdelaine + Tapisseries de Micheline Beauchemin 


Sculptures esquimaudes + Editions d art 
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Nothing stands still. Each generation succeeds 
its elders in different circumstances, and itself 
becomes different, and we are educating a gen- 
eration to live in a future unknown to us. Our 
task is the preparation and guidance of this new 
generation towards the realization of man’s 
splendid potentialities, in fact, the furtherance 
ofman’sevolution, his continuation and growth 
and not his annihilation. The prospect is an ex- 
citing and a fearful one. Education today is 
nothing less than a matter of life and death. We 
must not fail, for the consequences of failure 
are too frightful to contemplate. 

There are certain universal needs which, for 
man’s growth it is injurious for him not to have 
satisfied. Although the Freudian trilogy of sex, 
food and drink are basic, they are not nearly 
enough. Men might have these with the addi- 
tion of a fourth element, security, yet know 
nothing of the real satisfactions of human rela- 
tionships, of aesthetic enjoyments or of the ex- 
citement of discovery and flights ofimagination. 
Today we are all affected by whatever affects 
human beings everywhere. Insulation or isola- 
tion is impossible. One explosion in Japan over 
14 years ago affected us all and all new life en- 
tering and growing in the world from that date. 
We are living in the midst of a momentous and 
fantastictechnological transformation. Changes 
have taken place in the past 50 years, greater 
than any change in the previous two thousand 
years. Until this century there had been com- 
paratively little advance since Roman times. 
Our grandfathers and the Romans, in many 
ways, were nearer to each other, than our grand- 
fathers and us. Each of these staggering develop- 
ments in so many fields gives assurance of higher 
standards of living with the vision of a fuller, 
physical, mental and spiritual life for all. But, 
this promise of opportunity is paralleled with 
an equally important, ifnot so easily recognized 
danger, the slow and subtle enslavement of 
mankind. 

The machine, symbol of this technology, is not 
only replacing man, it is in many ways surpass- 
ing him. Simultaneously, with the growth of 
machines and the new uses of electronics and 
chemicals there have grown up vast organiza- 
tion machines that pose a serious threat to the 
very humanity who have adopted and devel- 
oped them. 

Men in control of vast organizations develop a 
detachment and abstraction of outlook and for- 
get they are dealing with humans, with the re- 
sult they try to fit men to systems rather than 
systems to men. This leads to a denial of the 
value of the individual and to a suppression of 
individuality. 

A democratic civilization presupposes the in- 
tegrity and sanctity of cach separate individual. 
That while each is different from the other, each 
is of equal importance, that his personal contri- 
butions to society are, though humble, of worth 
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ART IN THE CLASSROOM 


and importance. The most important value in 
society is the good life of the individual as a 
social human being. This good life contains 
many elements; health, mental wholeness, re- 
ligion, satisfying personal relationships, respon- 
sibility, work, pride in achievement and 
creativeness. 

It is evident that misinterpretations of the 
democratic process are perverting the ideal and 
leading to the reverse of true democracy - en- 
slavement and tyranny. People are not in chains 
... they are far worse off; they are being 
enslaved by subtle new tyrants . . . collectivity 
and conformity. 

Collective decisions are now substituted for the 
sum of reasoned individual judgments. Con- 
formity is a new cult and independence is a rare 
trait. A conforming world is a dull world, a 
world of the lowest common denominator, a 
world of mediocrity, where achievement and 
the pursuit of excellence are unable to grow, 
far less survive. It should be remembered that 
the noblest, greatest and most enduring achieve- 
ments of man have been due to the genius, skills 
and visions of individuals. Nothing was ever 
created by two menin music, poetry, art, science 
etc. Creation develops in the solitary lonely 
mind of man. Once begun there, men working 
together can build and extend it. 

Education, which sets the pattern for our cul- 
ture in the western world, has been concerned 
mainly with the intellect, with memory train- 
ing as its basis. There have been great material 
advances but little or no moral advance at all to 
correspond with this. Crime has not decreased 
but we have more cunning criminals; people 
are not better or happier; they have only de- 
veloped a greater varicty of distractions. War 
and hate have not been prevented. War has 
been made easier, destruction more widespread. 
Indeed, this century alone has witnessed greater 
acts of cruelty and barbarism than ever existed 
in the middle ages. 

An education based on intellectual verbal 
knowledge is not enough, and the handing on 
of such knowledge can no longer be considered 
education’s sole or paramount task. Education 
must nourish imagination, develop sensitivity 
and engender confidence; confidence to show 
initiative ; imagination to seek beyond the com- 
mon place and conventional thought, and sen- 
sitivity to appreciate new modes of expression, 
new uses of materials and to savour thereby a 
greater richness of living. 

What is necessary is a firm belief in the ability 
to create, and courage and resolution to set 
about it. 

Tocreate istoimbue expression with the essence 
of personality, and the element of uniqueness. 
To educate is to nurture the process of growth 
which must take into consideration the intellec- 
tual, physical, emotional and spiritual aspects 
of the child. A creative education is an edu- 


cation through art, because in the aesthetic 
experience the creative process contains tlic 
greatest degree of unity and intensity. Children 
and adults form significant personal concepts, 
organizing and ordering them into forms and 
symbols of communication. The direct action 
in art experiences requires selection, the naking 
of a choice and then acting upon those deci- 
sions. It possesses the individual entirely, in- 
wardly in his thoughts and feelings, his ideas 
and insights and outwardly in his actions and 
reactions to other people, ideas and events. We 
must remember it is in the individual, not in 
the group that ultimate values are to be sought, 
The vital, human spirit in man should not be 
stifled, but nurtured to allow the thoughts and 
feelings surging within to emerge beautifully, 
Alla growing child’s knowledge of his sur- 
roundings comes to him through his senses, 
seeing, hearing, touching, smelling, tasting and 
the kinaesthetic sense that gives him awareness 
of motor and spatial relationships. He learns of 
colours, brightness and dulness by seeing shapes 
and forms, of hardness and softness by touch, 
by handling and biting; of taste, sweetness and 
sourness by sucking all that comes his way; of 
loudness, quietness and sounds by listening. 
Judgment training of this kind helps the child 
to grow up safely in his world. This sensory 
training however, is also laying the foundation 
for almost all the pleasures of life and surely the 
basis of all arts lies in refined and discriminating 
senses. 
Education should release the constructive forces 
of spontaneous origin that are within and give 
people a sense of personal pride and achieve- 
ment. The pride of the artist, the creator of 
unique things, the discoverer, the imazinative 
adventurer. Such pride is good, and should be 
a possibility for many, not just for the few. 
Education must provide opportunities for peo- 
ple to find themselves, to grow in ever increas- 
ing awareness of self, to regenerate their creative 
powers and to strengthen the human values 
that can lead man to greater happiness and richer 
living. We must not only raise our standards of 
living but also the standards of how we live. 
This can only be done through truly creative 
education in which art takes an important place. 
Only an education through art can assure an 
advancing and increasing refinement of the 
senses along with the training of the intellect, 
where the gift of imagination flourishes with 
the growth of memory, where the powers of 
invention and originality are inspired by rich 
experiences and personal explorations, and 
where, instead of ossifying conformity, we have 
its vital, exciting opposite, creativeness. Noth- 
ing stands still, consequently education must be 
regarded as the realizing and progressive de- 
velopment of all human possibilities in fact, the 
continued dynamic evolution of human kind. 
SAM BLACK 
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The Canadian craftsman is poised uneasily 
between the commercial frying pan and the 
artistic fire. On the one side is the manu- 
facturer, with whose mass produced ma- 
terials the craftsman cannot hope to com- 
pete. On the other is the artist, closer to the 
craftsman but far more secure. For today 
the Canadian artist finds increasing ac- 
ceptance everywhere. Dozens of private 
galleries sell his work and public galleries 
grant him recognition by hanging his paint- 
ings. But the same public which encourages 
the artist, discourages the craftsman. The 
same person who will gladly pay a good 
deal of money for a painting considers the 
craftsman’ s work a commercial product and 
shrugs it off as too expensive. This is a 
problem we intend to examine from time - 
to time and we discuss it here from the 
point of view of the Canadian weaver. 
We invite our readers to comment. Editor 
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Why is there not more interest in and more demand for the work of Canadian weavers? It is 
not for lack of craftsmen — there are many able people who would be delighted to supply a 
vastly enlarged market. And we are considering here only the artist-craftsman who designs 
and executes his own work and who derives the major part of his income from its sale, not 
those who operate on a small factory basis, who depend primarily upon teaching for a liveli- 
hood, or who weave only as a hobby. Nor is it for lack of quality. Technically, Canadian 
weavers can hold their own with weavers from anywhere in the world. The answer lies partly 
in the difficulties which face the craftsman and partly in the attitude of the public towards his 
work. To consider the first point: The economic problems which beset the weaver are seri- 
ous indeed. It is, to begin with, hard for him to secure his materials — an adequate supply of 
types and colours of yarn — at reasonable prices. Our national economy is geared to industrial 
production and, compared to industry, the handweaver’s needs are negligible. The result is 
that it is impossible for him to buy wholesale; his choice is limited and most of what he uses 
must be bought on the open market. The best he can hope for is a jobber’s price and because 
of this, the basic cost of his product is inevitably increased. Marketing is another major diffi- 
culty. Since the mark-up in Canada averages about one hundred percent, the gift shop, the 
interior decorator or the couturier has a higher gross profit than the producer and so the pos- 
sibility of his selling through such outlets is virtually precluded. A few decorators do, from 
time to time, approach the weaver for special orders and this is an ideal, if all too rare, solu- 
tion for him. Most, unfortunately, prefer to deal with standard lines which can be supplied 
on order from samples. This necessitates production in quantity and in craftwork, production 
in quantity does not cut costs, for each piece must still be made individually. oT 
production can lead to a lowering of quality. Ifa consumer wants the best work that’a hand- 
weaver can produce, he must go to the weaver with an open mind. If he has preconceived 
ideas of what he wants, it may be impossible for the craftsman to meet his requirements. If, 
for example, the consumer insists that the craftsman submit samples, this alone may entail as 
much as a week’s work. It is also difficult for the weaver to publicize his work. The buying 
public is indoctrinated with the dogma that a thing cannot be good unless it is advertised, 
preferably on a national scale. But wide publicity for limited production is impossible and so 
the only form of advertisement open to the weaver is through exhibitions. Nearly all craft 
exhibitions in Canada are juried shows with a small number of pieces from each exhibitor. 
The one-man show, where it is possible to see the range of the craftsman’s work, is almost 
unknown, yet it is the only really worthwhile form of display for him. When we consider 
the attitude of the public as a factor contributing to the lack of interest in Canadian weaving, 
we find that since fabrics are usually considered as background materials, the public feels that 
fabrics should be inexpensive. It is too often forgotten that a well chosen background en- 
hances the beauty it serves. But by far the most serious reason for the public’s rejection of the 
work of the Canadian handweaver is the cult of the import. Consumers are hypnotized by 
the imported article and feel that because it comes from another country it must automatic- 
ally be better made and far better designed than anything produced at home. This is the first 
hurdle to be overcome by anyone interested in a healthy Canadian craft movement. One 
can find work in Canada that can hold its own with work produced anywhere. With our 
many racial heritages we have the whole of the world’s culture to draw on; at the same time, 
the work of a good Canadian craftsman reflects Canada. Encourage him by buying and using 
what he makes. 
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MIGHELINE 


BEAUCHEMIN 


Micheline Beauchemin was born at Longueuil, 
Quebec and was educated at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in Montreal and at the Beaux-Arts in Paris, 
where she won first prize for stained glass design. 
She also studied with Zadkine at La Grande 
Chaumiére, and in Chartres. She exhibited 
tapestries and stained glass in Paris in 1955, and 
has exhibited extensively in Canada since her 
return here in 1957. She was awarded a Canada 
Council scholarship in 1959-60. Her work was 
shown in the Canadian Pavilion at Brussels in 
1958, and recent exhibitions include the Con- 
cours Artistique de la Province de Quebec (where 
she won first prize), at the Montreal Museum 
of Fine Arts, in October 1960 and at the Here 
& Now Gallery in Toronto last April. She is 
represented in the collection of the National Gal- 
lery of Canada and in many private and public 
collections in Canada and in England. 
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Tapestry design can only be considered as an aspect of interior design, and 
if one accepts interior design merely as a matter of covering walls with 
paint, windows with curtains, and filling rooms with furniture, the func- 
tion of tapestry is limited indeed. It is only when interior design is recog- 
nized as a business of distilling taste, of realizing the properties of materials 
and understanding how to use them within a given volume; of completing 
the overall concept of the architect; and of expressing the individuality of 
the owner, that the possibilities of tapestry-making become evident. 


In Canada, unfortunately, even the architect has not yet fully assumed his 
proper role, and interior design is far from achieving the status it should 
have. And so it is particularly difficult to assess the true worth of an artist 
who, by reason of her particular interests, is forced to work in a vacuum. 


All the more so because Micheline Beauchemin is very much the product 
of contemporary ideas. At the beginning of the century most design tended 
to imitate the work of the pioneers. The major interest was on the perfec- 
tion of production techniques. Miss Beauchemin uses a very old technique 
of hand knotting. In this way she has been able to concentrate on the de- 
velopment of new ways of expressing herself. She is much more concerned 
with the ideology of non-objective painting than with traditional patterns 
or designs. In fact one would expect to find her painting. That she does not 
is entirely due to her failure to obtain pleasure from paint, only from her 
use of wools. 


The tapestries Micheline Beauchemin produces with such patience and de- 
votion, for hers is a slow and arduous process, are marked by the spirit of 
adventure and variety; they are romantic and emotional without ever be- 
coming sentimental. They glow and pulsate with subtle harmonies, with 
the rhythms and movements of a Borduas or a Riopelle. 


However her most admirable quality is her integrity as an artist. With no 
support from any national recognition of the role of interior decoration, 
and therefore with only a very limited market, it would have been very 
easy to fall prey to the temptation to follow some of the more accepted 
idioms Canada imports from elsewhere. It is quite true that her most recent 
work is reminiscent of that of Marianne von Miinchow, and some of the 
handwoven rugs she has produced for Foreningen Svensk Hemslijd of 
Sweden, and perhaps some of her earlier designs are similar to those of 
Grete Balle of Denmark, but these are two craftsmen who themselves do 
not reflect the main stream of thought in their respective countries. This is 
not because Miss Beauchemin has been influenced from outside Canada, it 
is merely that in breaking away from provincialism, and working in a 
more international style, she has, just as painters have, reached similar con- 
clusions. Indeed she holds strong and sometimes controversial views. She 
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would, for example, rather see Eskimo art die out because it preserved its 
integrity, than adjust itself to some governmental scheme for economic 
self-sufficiency. It is this kind of physical and mental integrity that she 
brings to her own work. 


Micheline Beauchemin is not the only craftsman in Canada who is pro- 
ducing decorative arts of international standing. To encourage them to ex- 
pand their vision we can only hope that the general public will appreciate 
the true role of architects. In turn the architect must refuse to design a 
house without relating the container to the contents and vice-versa. Only 
then will a wide public give Micheline Beauchemin the recognition she so 
richly deserves. MARJORIE GIBSON 
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Prométhée. 1960 
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Florilege, 1958. Coll: Julien Hébert 


VISIT TO A STUDIO 


LYDIA STOLFA 


Lydia Stolfa was born in Poland and educa- 
ted at the University of Johannes Casimirus 
in Lwow. She studied art history for two 
years, but graduated as a lawyer. Early in 
the war, she accompanied her husband, who 
was in the Polish army, to France and later 
to England. The Stolfas came to Canada in 
1941 and make their home in Ottawa. Mrs 
Stolfa has exhibited her work at Freda James 
Interiors and at Ridpaths in Toronto; at the 
Design Centre, Ottawa, in the 1957 exhibi- 
tion Contemporary Designs by New Cana- 
dians; at the National Gallery of Canada in 
the First National Fine Crafts Exhibition, 
1957; in the Canadian Pavilion at Brussels 
in 1958, and she will display it this sammer 
at the Stratford Shakespearian Festival in an 
exhibition of Canadian handicrafts organ- 
ized by the Canadian Handicrafts Guild. 


I was brought up in Poland where weaving was the normal occu- 
pation among the women of the villages. My earliest memories, 
therefore, include the delight and fascination I felt when watch- 
ing the looms at work. I was familiar, too, with all the stages of 
preparing the linen from the flax. All this left an impression on 
me and early in the war, when life was rather difficult for my 
husband and me here in Canada, I turned to weaving as a crea- 
tive outlet. I had trained as a lawyer, but of course I couldn’t 
practise here, and the job I was doing had no mental challenge 
for me. As a weaver, I have worked both as an amateur and pro- 
fessionally. As an amateur, I worked to satisfy my own needs 
and as an outlet for my own expression. As a professional, I am 
fortunate that thanks to Freda James and Ridpaths I have been 
able to undertake commissions to design and make all the fabrics 
for an individual room. I was able, in this way, to visit the room, 
to discuss colour schemes with the owner, and so create a unity 
with the room as a whole. This, I think, is a much more satis- 
factory way of working than attempting quantity production 
based on a few samples, or producing, and then trying to sell, 
finished lengths of material. If one accepts orders from samples, 
the customer will often choose a certain design but ask for it to 
be done in some vague colour — between pink and mauve ~ for 
example. Sometimes the colour combination the customer wants 
may be quite abhorrent to the weaver. Again, if one sells finished 
lengths, competition with very much cheaper imported goods 
is extremely stiff. And when one is faced with a retail mark-up 
of something like one hundred percent, taking into account the 
high cost of materials and a fair charge for labour, one must pro- 
duce and sell in quantity. This in turn means designing for popu- 
lar appeal and following the taste of the moment, and it doesn’t 
appeal to me at all. I create my designs right on the loom. Not 
many weavers like this way of working but it seems to suit me 
best. As I set up the warp, therefore, I am continually experi- 
menting, modifying and rejecting and I find that in this way I 
can make the best use of the materials I have chosen. But actu- 
ally there are no really new designs in weaving. It is one of the 
most ancient of crafts and there are a limited number of com- 
binations that one can produce. Once has only to study the history 
of weaving to see that it has all been done before. There are the 
same basic patterns in the work of Navajo indians, in Arabic 
weaving from Morocco, and in work done by the weavers of 
the Caucasus. I don’t think a weaver expects to discover a new 
design. What one does is make one’s own personal statement as 
to the best way to use a given material or combination of ma- 
terials. If one makes something that gives great satisfaction, I 
don’t see that it matters if someone else at some other time ar- 
rived at thesame conclusion. It would be quite sterile to work from 
someone else’s pattern, but this is not a craft in which the first 
aim is to be different. The aim is to be sincere. I suppose it could 
be argued that if all this is true one might just as well buy a 
machine-made fabric as a hand-woven one, providing the factory 
designer is good, but the factory-made piece won’t have the 
warmth and humanity of a handwoven fabric. I’d even add that 
it won’t have the mistakes! A machine can’t change its mind and 
its finished piece is perfect. To take an example, I have an old 
Persian rug with many discrepancies. In one place, the weaver 
changed his mind halfway through a square so that it is different 
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from all the other squares. In another place, he put in a little 
motif which doesn’t appear anywhere else in the design. In one 
area there is a slight change of colour. All these things are, if you 
like, imperfections, but it is just these imperfections that give 
the carpet its charm. The hand-weaver has complete control 
every inch of the way and can do anything he pleases within the 
limitations imposed by the material and the mechanics of the 
craft. The final work is rarely absolutely perfect in every respect, 
and that’s why I say that if you buy a handwoven piece you buy 
the mistakes! I like working in wool and cotton best, and I find 
there is a good choice and a good supply of Canadian wools 
available. But I don’t always use Canadian materials because I 
confess to a delight in fine Irish linen. I never use artificial fibres. 
Although I rather like the look of some of the new fabrics, I find 
that on the loom they just don’t appeal to me. I have never tried 
teaching others to weave. I wouldn’t want to nor would I be 
able to. As a matter of fact, I think the teaching of weaving should 
he very limited, although I’m sure I'll call a great storm down 
on my head by saying this. The mechanics of operating a loom 
can be learned quite quickly and easily. It’s what you do with 
the loom that counts, and you can’t teach this. I had no formal 
training and I have never regretted it. The experience must come 
through doing and I can see no purpose in gathering people into 
little groups. What has this to do with gaining experience? There 
are too many people now more interested in technique than in 
the act of expression. LYDIA STOLFA 


Canadian Ceramics 1961 


Enthusiasm and talent, a great deal of technical skill, but a cer- 
tain tendency towards cleverness at the expense of form. These 
are anon-technical observer’s impressions of Canadian Ceramics 
1961, the fourth national exhibition of contemporary Canadian 
ceramics. The show was organized by the Canadian Guild of 
Potters and went on display last month at the Royal Ontario 
Museum. 

There were nearly two hundred pieces in four general cate- 
gories; stoneware, earthenware, enamel and sculpture. Most of 
the entries were from Ontario and Quebec, but potters from 
Lantz, Nova Scotia, to Ladner, British Columbia, were repre- 
sented. The exhibition was judged by Daniel Rhodes, Head of 
the Art Department, Alfred University, Alfred, N.Y.; John H. 
Rutter, Assistant Director, Everson Museum of Art, Syracuse, 
N.Y. and Cécile Marcoux Caille of the Greater Montreal Arts 
Council. Regional organizations across the country made pre- 
liminary selections. 

Intheir foreword to the exhibition catalogue, the judges praised 
the ‘richness and diversity of expression’ the show reflects. But 
they suggested that the majority of entries were attempts at four- 
de-force exhibition pieces. One might even add that one or two 
of the prize-winning pieces reflected a preoccupation with tech- 
nical virtuosity at the expense of the finished product and looked 
as if they had been designed for deliberately ‘arty’ living rooms. 
They were, perhaps, decadent in the sense of placing more em- 
phasis on the means than on the end. A literary parallel would be 
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decadent writing, when more attention is given to style than to 
content. 

Less spectacular but more successful were the simpler pieces. 
Particularly attractive were Pauline Boote’s eight-piece stone- 
ware coffee set, which won the prize for functional design, Bailey 
Leslie’s stoneware punch bowl, winner of the Canadian Ceramics 
of 1961 prize, and JeanWithey’s wine set with an extremely fine 
copper reduction glaze which won the Durnford prize. One 
wonders, however, if anyone ever really uses ceramic decanters 
and glasses. Some of the best pieces were by potters who, while 
throwing traditional bowls and casseroles and jars, brought form 
and elegance and expression to their work. This was particularly 
true of pots by Mamie Brain, Eleanor and Foster Beveridge, 
Helen Duncan, Jack Herman, Molly Satterly and Noreen Rive, 
although none of these was a prize-winner. 

The judges found the entries in sculpture weaker than those in 
pottery and some of them looked as if they might have been 
more happily expressed in another medium. Two striking pieces 
in this category were Luke Lindoe’s Cat and Johanna Rothschild’s 
Two Bulls. The prize for enamels went to a delicate mural by 
Normand Fillion. The judges found entries in enamelwork gen- 
erally weak and, again, some of the pieces seemed headed straight 
for ‘olde arte shoppes.’ Forty-five representative pieces from the 
exhibition have been chosen for a travelling show which will 
tour Canada, beginning this month at the Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts. S.G. 
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GRAFTSMANSHIP 
IN METAL 
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The use of precious metals, and particularly of silver, as a ma- 
terial for creative expression, has a history in Canada as old as 
the nation. From the seventeenth century, silversmithing was 
one of the premier arts of Quebec. Much of the work was done 
to fulfil the requirements of canon law which stipulated that 
the sacred elements be kept in vessels of silver or gold. Secular 
silverware has always been made on a smaller scale, although 
the work of such men as Roland Pardis and Salomon Marion 
was always of the highest quality. With the coming of wide- 
spread economic prosperity in modern times an enormous in- 
crease in demand and in standards might have been expected, 
but this has not taken place. Canadian fine metalcraft is a minor 
craft and is too often derivative. But the best work, some of 
which is illustrated on these pages, while not perhaps in the same 
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1) JOHN SULLIVAN. Chalice. Silver 
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GEORGE NANCY. Tea service and tray. 
Copper 


3) ANDREW FUSSELL. Oval bowl. Bronze 
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DOUGLAS BOYD. Coffee service. Silver 
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From left to right: pewter pitcher by 
WILLIAM CASE, silver vase by H. Ww. 
KIELMAN and pitcher, cigarette holder and 
oval bow! by HAROLD G. STACEY 


LOIS ETHERINGTON. Chalice. Silver and 
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el class as the best international pieces, is still of very high quality. 
id a Considerable credit for this must go first to the Canadian Handi- 
ol crafts Guild, and most recently to the Metal Arts Guild, an affili- 
dows ate. The Guild was formed in 1946 to promote and encourage 
re the development of design and craftsmanship in fine metalwork 
cular and jewellery-making. While executive office may be held only 
ough by practising craftsmen, membership is open to all interested 
arion persons of amateur or professional status. A public exhibition of 
vides the work of the members is held each year. Two prizes are given 
1s in- each year. The Steel Trophy, given in honour of the late George 
= Steel, the well-known lapidarist, is given every year, alternating 
ninor yearly between holloware and jewellery. The Kent prize is also 
an awarded annually for jewellery. Every second year an exhibition 
ail isheld at the Royal Ontario Museum. 
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Carved and painted 


Linoleum Panels 
by 


Thor Hansen 


are part of the Canadian decor in 
The British American Oil Company’s 
Calgary Refinery 
Office Building 


Canadian Art is printed by Rolph-Clark-Stone Ltd, Toronto / Typography : Cooper & Beatty, Ltd, Toronto / Plates: Photo Engravers & Electrotypers Ltd, Toronto, 
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ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
WINSOR & NEWTON 


STUDENTS’ OILS & WATER COLORS 


GRUMBACHER OIL COLORS & 
PASTELS 


SHIVA OIL COLORS 
TEMPERA & CASEIN COLORS 


A Complete Line for the Artist! 


1387 ST. CATHERINE STREET WEST, MONTREAL 
Vi. 2-4412 VI. 2-4413 


Rapid Grip & Batten Ltd, Ottawa 
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